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and to supply importers. The large auction sales in the cotton-goods trade at 
I5 to 20 per cent. decline has opened the public eye to the condition of 
the dry-goods trade, in which the cotton branch had been considered the 
most healthy. Woolen goods are in worse shape than cotton, and, in fact, all 
manufactured goods are paying the penalty of over-production or under-con- 
sumption, or both. 

Curtailment of production has been resorted to with some improvement in 
the iron and coal markets, but this can only be maintained by continued 
curtailment, which means still harder times. This even has not yet helped the 
woolen-goods markets, and we learn that in some manufacturing centers in 
New England the majority of the mills are idle. General prosperity cannot 
be looked for while labor is unemployed and capital returning no income. 
General trade, however, has passed through the dullest month of the year— 
August, and with the return of people to business in September, and the 
assurance of good crops, we look for a better business in most legitimate 
branches of trade the coming month. But it will be at generally unsatis- 
factory and unremunerative—even losing—prices in most cases, as was seen in 
the auction sales of cotton goods, which, it is now rumored, will be duplicated 
early in September, and possibly be followed by auction sales of woclen 
goods also. 

There is little change in the situation of the produce markets from that 
explained in our last, and they have attracted less attention as a rule than 
usual, neither bull nor bear lines being well defined, and both without leaders. 
All are awaiting the official returns from the world’s harvests, and a further 
liquidation in values, before buying or selling to any extent. The wet 
weather in Englend and France during their wheat harvests stimulated export 
demand for our wheat for a couple of weeks; but with the return of pleasant 
weather in Europe and warmer weather in the West, both activity and 
strength subsided. Although the world’s harvests do not promise as well as 
a month ago, yet good weather and a late warm Autumn will retrieve most if 
not all of the damage done in August, except to cotton. By the drought in 
most of the Southern States, the estimates of that crop have been further 
reduced from 6,500,000 to 6,000,000 bales. This is, however, offset by an 
excess of 1,000,000 bales of old crop carried over as compared with a year 
ago. There has been much uneasiness over the cold weather lest it should 
cut short the corn crop, which needs about fifteen to twenty days in the 
northern part of the corn belt to mature the largest crop ever raised. Chances 
of this are decidedly in its favor as there has been no damage by frost yet, 
though we have had a frost scare. All other crops are bountiful and com- 
pletely secured, except apples. Dairy products have moved more freely, but 
production is still large and supplies are too large for much better prices. Coffee 
is doing better on account of new-crop Rio being short. Petroleum is declin- 
ing on the. opening of new fields. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house banks compare as follows: 


1883. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Aug. 4..+ $ 326,822,000 . $63,188,400 . $26,981.200 . $ 323,692,900 . $15,640,900 . $9,246,375 
‘6 41... 326,601,100. 63,630,100 . 26,990,700 . 325,228,500 » 15,450,800 * 9,333,675 
*6 £8... 329,449,700 . 61,236,700 . 26,549,500 . 323,626,200 . 15,545,000 t 6,879,650 
“ 95... 327,595,600 . 59,829,300 » 25,312,000 . 317,277,900 . 135,618,600 . 5,821,825 
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The Boston bank statement is as follows : 

1883. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
July 28..... «+ $147,2y5,300 ..-- $5,362,000 .... $4,626,700 .... $89,662,600 .... $ 28,748,300 
AUg. 4..2++.. 14751699300 «00+ 5,362,200 .... 4,796,700 .+++ 89,046,400 .... 28,772,600 
II..eeee+ 146,029,200 ..4+ 5,367,000 ..+- 4,706,800 .... 88,045,500 .... 28,679,400 
6 18...005. 145,637,800 .... 5§)279,900 .... 4,382,500 +++. 86,084,900 .... 28,815,700 


6 — -2S.c0.0.. 144,263,400 . 5,210,300 «+++ 4,360,400 .... 86,055,600 .... 28,078,900 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1883. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
0 - $79,269,021 sees $18,486.456 sess $70,657,278 sees «= $9, 307.956 
© Akescccses 79,321,773 cece 18,341,089 osce 69,847,132 seee 9,320,031 
6 18....c0000 79,142,446 eeee 27,394,311 sees 68,826,866 ee 9,288,787 


BBccocee ve 78,542,162 oeee 16,842,903 oeee 67,6€0, 100 cece 9,265,673 


We append the closing quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


(QUOTATIONS : Aug. 6. Aug. 13. Aug. 20. Aug. 27. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 113% .. 113% .. 113% oe 113% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 119% .. 19% .. 119% oe 119% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 7% .. 764% (Ce. 76 oe 76 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. msi4 .. 114% .. usig.. 114% 
Lake Shore.......+++. 107% .. 105% =. 105% «- 101 
Chicago & Rock Island t21%4 .. 118%. 120 de 121 
New Jersey Central... 86% .. ae 83%. 79% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 124% .. 120% .. 1224 .. 119% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 108% .. 164... 108%. 105 
EE anceccuvccoose 55% oe tT)’ aor 53 ui 48% 
North Western........ 127% :- 121 - 122%. 120% 
Pacific Mail.......... 36 oe 32 se 30 a 32 
Bele. ccccccccccecccees 93% .. 28%... 29% .. 28% 


Discounts ........-.-. 44 @6 .. 4% @6 -- 54 @6% .. 5% @ 60% 
Call Loans.....+.cees. 1% @ 2% eo” 2% @ 3 ae 2@ 24% 2 @ 2% 
Bilis on London....... 4:34@4.88 .- 4.84@4.8714.-. 4.83@4.8514.. 4.83@4.86 
Treasury balances,coin $116,978,251-. $118,186,945.- $121,036,611 .. 121,361,934 
Do. do cur. $7,220,545 -- §$ 6,636,410 .. $7,363,061 .. 7,006,068 


TRS 
DEATHS. 


FIsHER.—On August 2, aged eighty-two years, THOMAS FISHER, President 
of the First National Bank, of Huntingdon, Penn. 


HAMILTON.—On July 18, aged seventy-one years, E, D. HAMILTON, Presi- 
dent of the Conway National Bank, Mass, 
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HenryY.—On July 2, aged sixty years, WILLIAM T. Henry, of Mineral 
Point, Wis. 

KENDALL.—On July 10, aged seventy-eight years, HENRY L. KENDALL, 
President of the National Exchange Bank, of Providence, R. I. 

TOMPKINS.—On July 13, aged seventy-six years, GEORGE H. TOMPKINS, 
Vice-President of the Fallkill National Bank, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

TORMEY.—On July 23, aged fifty-three years, LEONARD J. TORMEY, of 
Baltimore, Md. 

WHEELER.—On August 16, _" fifty-five years, CHARLES WHEELER, Vice- 
President, of the Central National Bank of Philadelphia. 


ere bind 


WyMonnD.—On July 16, aged sixty-four years, FRANCIS WyMOND, President 
of the Aurora National Bank, Ind. 
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THE BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


It must be clear to everyone that we are under the shadow of 
a business depression, nor is there any rational ground for expect- 
ing that it will immediately pass away. For a long time many 
have believed that the sunshine of prosperity would return, diffus- 
ing gladness everywhere; but quite generally belief has changed 
to doubt, or still worse, to despondency. If the causes which were 
in operation to produce this state of things had been carefully an- 
alyzed, it would have been seen long ago that times were likely to 
be much worse before they would become better. Men did not 
stop to think; they desired prosperity and so they looked for it; 
had they stopped for a moment to consider the commercial and 
financial condition of the country they would have surely seen 
many signs of the coming depression. For several months we have 
shown, in our “Notes on the Money Market” especially, the facts 
and tendencies that were mute prophesies of future reverses in 
business. 

Let us glance briefly at some of the leading business events 
since our recovery from the business depression of 1873. The re- 
vival was opened with renewed activity in railroad construction. 
This led to a greater activity in all other pursuits. The business 
world is like the human body—if one member suffers the others 
suffer, and if an important branch of business be restored to sound 
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condition all the other branches will be improved. Consequently, 
when railroad construction began on an extended scale, first the iron 
and steel manufacturers felt the reviving influence, then the cotton 
and woolen manufacturers, and one branch of industry after another 
until the revival was complete. 

Railroad development, however was not confined within a ra- 
tional limit. It soon passed that, and this led to the excessive 
stimulation of business. The demand for iron and _ steel in all 
forms was enormous, and importations were heavy. Our manufac- 
turers worked their facilities for production to the utmost capacity, 
but they could not keep anywhere near the demand. Then they 
began to multiply their facilities for making iron and steel and 
almost all kinds of machinery. Profits were good, and the tempta- 
tion to enlarge was great. Of course we all say how much better 
it would have been had this railroad building been less rapid, 
and prolonged over a longer period. Then the demand for com- 
modities of all kinds would not have been so great, profits would 
have been less, importations would have been restricted, and manu- 
factories would not have been erected so rapidly. The immediate 
prosperity of the country would not have been so brilliant, but the 
people would have been a thousandfold better off had they moved 
more soberly. But the industrial movement of modern society 
seems to have radically changed. No longer is there a steady, uni- 
form progress. We must live on the tops of the mountains gilded 
with constant sunlight, or suddenly sink down into the valleys 
where the sun is scarce seen at all. This state of things is favor- 
able for the speculator, the adventurer in society, but it is not 
favorable to healthy business. Enormous profits are the sure pre- 
cursors of much ruin; “booms” are too often only a kind of alco- 
holic stimulant, leaving the persons who first experience its de- 
lightful effects in a worse condition than before. 

It is a question well worth consideration, must this be the future 
course of industrial movement? Must people, if they do business 
at all, be put into this over-excited state and then suffer from a 
subsequent depression? As we have remarked, this is the condition 
of things over which the speculator rejoices; if he can get the 
heads of persons turned he can make them believe anything; he 
can unioad worthless stocks and bonds; as with a well-etherized 
patient, he can do with his victim whatever he pleases. But a sound 
business does not need over-stimulation; and one of the most seri- 
ous questions for the business world to consider is, how can a more 
uniform level of prosperity be maintained? In other words, how 
can the sense of the people be preserved, and thus escape too 
great expansion to be inevitably followed by depression? It may be 
that no possible cure exists, but if there is none, then business 
men will have learned something when they learn that the people 
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are likely to move in the future, not steadily onward, but fitfully, 
swiftly at one period and standing still, perhaps, at another. 

We are now recovering from our debauch — from our foolish, 
wild adventuring—from our excessive railroad building. There are 
those who maintain that this depression is due to a _ protective 
tariff, whereby our manufacturers were led to extend their business 
more rapidly than they would had a different National policy 
prevailed. But those who think thus do not understand the 
situation. The extension of our manufactures was caused by the 
suddenly increased demand, but the tariff had nothing to do 
with this. New railroads in every direction were projected, and 
these undertakings gave rise to a new demand for iron and 
steel. If we had been living under a low tariff, these enter- 
prises would have been projected just the same. If the tariff 
had any effect at all, it was to diminish the number in consequence 
of the higher prices which commodities commanded. But the 
same thing happened in other countries. A new demand sprang 
up in them, and new factories were established in order to supply 
the increasing wants of the world. Our business and industrial ex- 
perience is not in the least peculiar. The same state of things 
exists elsewhere, occasioned by the operation of similar causes. 

One thing is clear, if business in the future is likely to come in 
spurts, all should be very slow to extend manufacturing enterprises. 
Several good results would flow from. the adoption of such a 
course. First, when the boom or spurt is over there would be 
fewer silent factories and idle persons. Secondly, if the number of 
factories were not increased, the enhanced prices caused by the 
new demand would tend to check the fever, and thus prolong the 
period of activity. In any event, our past experience should teach 
us the lesson to enlarge slowly, and not to spend all the profits 
during a prosperous period in building greater, and then suffer dur- 
ing the period of depression from want of employment and capital. 

It is also quite clear that the depression is not likely to be so 
severe and last so long as the one that began in 1873. The 
country has not sunk so much money in bad investments as it had 
just previous to that event; it is far richer, and must invest its 
accumulations in some way; they certainly will not remain long 
unemployed. The lack of confidence in the management of some 
of our railroad companies, which is one of the causes that is un- 
favorably affecting business, can be quickly restored by a change of 
management. The danger of railroad wars has passed away, the 
managers of these institutions having learned that profits cannot 
be increased by doing these things. The crops are good, and the 
exports will probably exceed the imports, hence there seems to be 
no reason for concluding that the country is likely to pass through 
a long period of depression. 
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fait is true that so long as even a few of the great railroad prop- 
erties are badly managed, that is, managed chiefly for the benefit 
of a few, and incidentally for the benefit of the public, the entire 
railroad system will be unfavorably affected, because the people will 
not discriminate. They ought to do so, but will not. A great many 
railroad stocks are selling to-day below their real value, while others 
are still bought and sold which have no value at all. Nothing 
would conduce more to the general prosperity than to turn over 
the railroad corporations which are managed chiefly for personal 
ends to other persons who would take an altogether different view 
of things. How much longer innocent stockholders will allow 
themselves to be fleeced by a few grasping directors we do not 
know; it is probable that in these cases the sufferers will either 
sell out or make an effort to put the companies into other hands. 
The recovery of business will depend somewhat on the course 
they take, for the effects of a better management of our railroads 
would extend very far. Business, as a whole, is not getting worse; 
in some branches improvement is seen; the period of heavy failures 
seems to be over, and if there are no signs of any marked pros- 
perity, there is rational ground for believing that with prudent con- 
duct persons will be able to live without impairing their capital, 
and indeed improve their lot rather than increase their hardships. 
























BONDS HELD BY NATIONAL BANKS. 





The following table shows the different kinds of United States 
bonds held by the National banks as a basis of circulation Sep- 
tember 8, 1883, being the latest date accessible as we write, and on 
the first of November last: 











Held Held 
Sep. 8, 1883. Nov. 1, 1882. 
Fg OS ae errr $ 3,463,000 ‘ie $ 3,526,000 
GEE oc ee reccercccersensecceees 41,224,200 on 33,754,050 
OD c.n060066neeeseeecneedesenens 105,259,500 - 104,917,500 
te eeeR elds aleneanwen 3,461,200 = 40,606,950 
age scseneseus pnetenneed sews 201 671,250 ai 179,685,570 





Under the successive calls for the three-and-a-halfs which have 
been made, or have matured since last October, and which have 
now compelled the banks to surrender for payment nearly all their 
bonds of that class, they have shown substantially no disposition to 
substitute fours, but have either given up circulation or have re- 
placed three-and-a-halfs to some extent with four-and-a-halfs, but 
principally with threes. And this has happened, notwithstanding 
the fact that during some weeks of last Spring the fours were 
purchasable for three per cent. less money than will buy them now, 
and three per cent. less than had been previously paid for them. 
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The comparatively low prices of the fours in May last did not in- 
duce the National banks to purchase them, but they still preferred 
to purchase threes as a basis of circulation. Some of the views 
which influenced them were doubtless those given in extracts given 
in the money article of the New York Herald of May 27, from a 
telegraphic correspondence between persons described by it as “a 
prominent Boston banker” on one side, and “the senior member of 
a leading banking house here and one of the oldest and most far- 
sighted men in Wall Street” on the other side. To the question 
from Boston, what was the cause of the then weakness and decline 
of the fours, the New York banker replied: 

Some holders are selling to re-invest in railroad bonds, and we 
look for much lower prices before this year is closed, because the 
reduction of the debt has practically ceased; because other things 
are going to be much cheaper; because the large advance was 
caused by constant demand from the holders of called bonds; be- 
cause within three years the Government will again have to borrow 
or else use up its reserve; because the next Congress will play 
scratch with the revenues; because when taxes are once removed 
neither party will take the risk of replacing them. 

The New York banker was undoubtedly right in his reasoning as 
to the effect upon the price of bonds, of an abandonment of the 
policy of reducing the public debt, and there were also a good 
many things which looked as if that policy would be abandoned. 
Following close, and with scarcely a pause upon the passage of 
the law passed by Congress in March last, largely diminishing tax- 
ation, came the demand, manifestly concerted, from various quarters, 
that the next Congress should consider it among its first duties to 
repeal $ 100,000,000 more of the taxes. The interests determined to 
“play scratch with the revenues” were and are strong and out- 
spoken, and everybody knows that “when taxes are once removed” 
how difficult it is to persuade political parties to “take the risk 
of replacing them.” A remarkable illustration of that is the case 
of the repeal ten years ago of the tea and coffee taxes. Notwith- 
standing the substantially unanimous concurrence of public opinion 
that the taking off of these taxes was of little or no advantage to 
the consumer of the articles, it has so far been impossible to per- 
suade Congress to even consider the proposition to reimpose them. 

The New York banker was also right about another thing, that 
if Congress can be persuaded to leave no margin for contingencies, 
and to follow the European fashion of a merely balanced budget, 
when the condition of the country is prosperous and the revenues 
are full, a deficiency will surely come when the constantly-recurring 
periods of depression come, and “the Government will again have 
to borrow, or else use up its reserve.” Our customs revenue in all 
our past history has been treacherously unreliable in amount, de- 
pending, as it does, upon the fluctuations of foreign trade. The 
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productiveness of internal taxes is more steady, but of that class 
of taxes few now remain. 

The credit of this Government was perfect when the existing 
fours were negotiated at par, less a small commission allowed to 
the bankers employed in the operation. That they have since risen 
so much above par is not due, in any degree, to increased confi- 
dence in either the resources or good faith of the country. The 
main cause has been the diminution in the aggregate amount of 
the outstanding bonds. A contributory cause may have been the 
fall in the general rate of interest in this country, but a part of 
that fall was itself a consequence of reducing the mass of Govern- 
ment obligations. | 

At the end of 1879, when the then Administration was urging 
the policy of extending on thirty years all the public debt which 
was not already made irredeemable until 1907, the Secretary of the 
Treasury presented abundant evidence of the opinion of the bankers 
of this city that the proposed new bonds could not be negotiated 
at any rate of interest less than four per cent. Many similar 
opinions of New York bankers were published: in this Magazine 
about the same time. We believed them to be sound opinions, if 
the whole debt at its then amount was to be funded in long 
bonds, and on that ground we opposed the scheme of so funding 
them. As it seemed to us, the true policy for the time being was 
to do nothing but to continue paying steadily on the debt, and 
that parz passu with its reduction there would be a fall in the rate 
of interest, at which such portion of it as it was desirable to ex- 
tend might be extended. The policy which we advocated prevailed 
with Congress, and the result was a fall in the rate, first to three 
and a-half per cent., and then to three per cent. 

Looking to the case as it now presents itself, if we should pre- 
sume to give advice to the National banks, it would be that they 
should govern themselves in respect to the matter of buying the 
fours, by the judgment they may form as to what the Government 
will do in regard to that part of the public debt which is now 
subject to call. If the $ 305,000,000 of threes are paid off between 
now and 1891, the fours will rise in the market considerably above 
their present price. In the case supposed, the debt would be re- 
duced to one thousand millions, and the demand for that special 
security is so large that it could not probably be bought so as to 
pay the purchaser more than an annual interest of two and a-half 
per cent. If, in addition, the $250,000,000 of four-and-a-halfs falling 
redeemable in 1891 are paid, the remaining debt could not probably 
be bought so as to pay the purchaser more than two per cent. But 
if the managers of National banks believe that “the reduction of 
the debt has practically ceased,” and that the Congress soon to 
assemble “will play scratch with the revenues,’ the fours at present 
prices are not specially inviting. 




















INDEBTEDNESS ABROAD. 





AMERICAN 


AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS ABROAD. 


A statement from Washington was published in July, to the effect 
that the Treasury sent $183,275 for interest to foreign bondholders 
direct, during the quarter ending on the thirtieth of last June, 
and that this indicated the foreign holding of about $ 180,000,000 
of bonds. It would, in fact, indicate a foreign holding of only about 
$ 18,000,000. We conclude that the sum sent by the Treasury dur- 
ing the last quarter was actually $ 1,832,750, and that a cypher was 
dropped in the newspaper printing of the statement. The Washing- 
ton statement went on to say that if foreign bondholders receive 
forty per cent. of their dividends through American agents, which 
was regarded by Treasury officials as a liberal estimate, the total 
foreign holding of our Government bonds might be computed at 
$ 300,000,000. That is probably somewhat in excess of the actual 
amount. | 

The total amount of our securities of all kinds, State, municipal, 
railroad, &c., and of dividend-paying shares in railroads, &c., held 
abroad, cannot be determined with accuracy. What the opinion is 
about that on the other side of the Atlantic will appear from. the 
following, from the London E£conomdst of the fourteenth of July 
last : 

The mass of American securities held in Europe is now no 
doubt considerably less than it was some years since, and the sum 
annually due on account of interest is likewise less in proportion, 
but it has been estimated still as being from £ 9,000,000 to £ 10,000,- 
000 a year. 

Within the two years past there has been a very great falling off 
in the European holding of American railroad shares. The Pal/ 
Mall Gazette said a few weeks ago that the best-informed dealer 
in London estimated that within that space of time five-sixths of 
such shares held in England had been sent back and sold in this 
country. This may be an exaggeration, but all reliable accounts 
have been of that general tenor. Capel Court, where London deal- 
ings in such shares are mainly carried on, has been described 
as substantially deserted. But the indisposition to hold Ameri- 
can railrcad shares, on account of the great fluctuations in their 
prices, and to distrust as to their real value, has by no means ex- 
tended to first-mortgage railroad bonds, and it is not certain that 
the foreign holding of them has diminished at all within two 
years. It has been a common practice of our railroad financiers 
to adapt them to the tastes of foreign holders by making them 
payable, principal and interest, in either sterling money or in gold, 
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so as to have two markets for their securities. Some of them have 
been governed also by the delusive idea that it was for the advant- 
age of this country to borrow foreign capital for its various un- 
dertakings. And it is remarkable that such ideas should have pre- 
vailed earliest and longest in Massachusetts, which most abounds 
in home capital. The Government of that commonwealth has al- 
ways had a taste for creating sterling bonds, rather than dollar 
bonds, which certainly tends to disprove the charge that it is un- 
duly controlled by the interests of its own citizens who have money 
to loan. 

But however it may have been brought about, and whether it has 
been wise or unwise, the fact remains that a great mass of Ameri- 
can securities have been created, not payable in dollars or in coin, 
but in gold or sterling money, which has made them convenient 
for European holders, and very many of them are now actually 
held on the other side of the Atlantic. Our present annual pay- 
ments upon them, in the shape of interest and dividends, are not 
probably overstated by the Zconomzst as ranging from $45,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. To the extent, whatever it may be, of those payments, 
we are as truly the tributaries of Europe as India is the tributary 
of England, but with the differences in our favor that the tribute 
we pay is less onerous relatively to our resources, and that 
our liability to it will speedily disappear if we pursue a wise 
policy, and will probably disappear in the course of time, from the 
relative changes of wealth between the two sides of the Atlantic, 
even if our future policy shall not be in all respects as wise as it 
might be. 

One measure tending directly and obviously to reduce our indebt- 
edness abroad is steadily to liquidate and finally extinguish alto- 
gether the large mass of Government bonds now outstanding. 
That will, of course, rid us of so much of our foreign debt as 
consists of such of these bonds as are in European hands, but its 
most important effect will be to widen and strengthen the home 
market for American railroad bonds, so as to draw this way that 
portion of them which is now owned on the other side of the 
Atlantic. As the one thousand million dollars, or thereabouts, of 
United States interest-bearing debt due to American holders is 
paid to them, they will put the money they receive into the next 
best interest-yielding securities which they can find, and in the case 
supposed, the first-mortgage bonds of the prosperous railroads; 
of which there are many. would be among the best. There is al- 
ways, in the scale of estimation of securities, some one which oc- 
cupies the first place. If that one disappears, the next one in thé 
scale comes into the front rank. The existence of United States 
bonds reduces the relative grading of all other securities in our 
markets, State, municipal and railroad. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE AND FINANCE. 


According to a newspaper interviewer the President of the Fourth 
National Bank in this city expressed the opinion that “to some 
extent a contraction of the currency is responsible for the business 
depression.” As to one cause of the contraction he is reported to 
have said : 

The contraction is due to the hoarding of gold and silver in 
chimney corners. People, especially farmers, are afraid of the green- 
back and National-bank currency, and hide away gold and silver. 
I estimate such holdings at $ 100,000,000, and the rapid growth of 
the country demands more currency than it has. 

We do not know that it was intended to be implied that the 
hoarding of gold and silver coins produces any greater effect in the 
way of contracting the currency than the hoarding of greenbacks 
or National-bank notes. But it is clear that there is no such 
greater effect under our present money system. On the old system 
of State-bank note issues, a loss of specie by either exporting or 
hoarding was followed by a diminution of bank notes far in excess 
of the specie which disappeared. But the quantity of National 
bank notes bears no relation to the specie in or out of the banks 
but is fixed by other circumstances. They are not even redeem- 
able in specie, unless the banks choose to redeem them in that 
way, it being their right to pay them in greenbacks if they please 
to do so. There is very little elasticity in the aggregate volume of 
National-bank notes under existing circumstances, and it is almost 
as stationary a quantity as the volume of the greenbacks has been 
since the Act of Congress of May, 1878, which absolutely fixed it 
at a specified amount. The effect of whatever hoarding there may 
be in particular localities, or among particular classes, is therefore 
not affected by the kind of money which is hoarded. 

That silver is not hoarded to any appreciable extent is shown 
by the two facts that there are only about forty millions of the 
metallic silver dollars outside of the Treasury vaults, and that the 
accumulation in the same vaults of the subsidiary silver coins is so 
large as to negative the idea that the amount outside of them 
can sensibly exceed what is needed for daily hand to hand use. 
That there is a hoarding of gold, and to a greater extent than 
$ 100,000,00c, seems to be almost certain. It must be so if the es- 
timates made by the Director of the Mint of the total quantity of 
gcld money in the country even approximate correctness. 

The net decrease of the National debt during the first two 
months of the current fiscal year, being also the first two months 
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of the operations of the reductions made last winter in the tariff 
and internal taxes, was fourteen and a-half million dollars, or 
at the rate of $87,000,000 per annum. But so short an experi- 
ence is avery unreliable test of what the revenue is hereafter to 
be. If there is any new legislation, it will not be before next 
Spring, and by that time we shall know much better than we now 
do how much surplus there will be. 


FOREIGN MONETARY ASPECTS. 


The London 7rade Journal (July, 1883), reviewing the course of 
prices in Great Britain during the first half of the present year, 
says that while there has been a slight fall in the average prices 
of food and raw materials, the main fall has been in the prices oi 
manufacturfes, and that this is the cause of “the complaints about 
the absence of profits, which meet one on every side” from the 
manufacturers. 

The Toronto Monetary Times publishes a very long, and what is 
described as “a very dreary and discouraging, list of failures,” in 
Winnipeg and other places in Manitoba. The Montreal /Journal of 
Commerce says “there has been serious inflation in the Province 
of Manitoba.” 

Russian official statements make their average annual export of 
wheat for the ten years ending with 1880, 59,693,110 bushels. 

The Mennonite settlement in Manitoba has 65,000 acres under 
wheat, the estimated crop being 1,300,000 bushels. The total wheat 
yield of the province this year is estimated at from eight to ten 
million bushels, of which two or three millions can be spared for 
export. 

The principal changes in the condition of the banks of the Do- 
minion of Canada within ten years have been as follow: 


Fuly, 1873. Fuly, 1883. 
PRED GEMM oc ccccccocccccccoseses $ 55,869, 262 ies $ 61,485,829 
in ic06ces ded ecemekednebens 25,213,800 - 32,093,938 
Private deposits payable on demand.. 31.548,161 cn 45,950,682 
Private deposits payable after notice.. 25,524,392 -" 53,290,643 
DP tcrisagenenscees iweeweéeenes eee 6,911,881 ‘“ 6,374,494 
PC. csccsvecrecaseneees 8,145,647 - 11,037,673 
Total liabilities exclusive of capital... 103,583,635 na 147,000,173 


The most marked change is the increase of deposits payable after 
notice, which have more than doubled. Interest is allowed upon 
all deposits of this kind, as it may perhaps be upon some of the 
deposits payable on demand. The Canadian banks follow the ex- 
ample of the British banks, and become great borrowing institu- 
tions, and derive profit from borrowing at one rate and lending at 
a higher rate. 
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The views taken by the most conservative bankers in this country 
is, that banks which issue circulation, or hold deposits subject to 
call, should not multiply their liabilities by receiving deposits, either 
on call or payable after notice, and allowing interest on them, but 
that this latter class of business should be left to Savings banks 
and trust companies. 

What purports to be an official Mexican statement of the foreign 
commerce of Mexico for the fiscal year 1881-2, just published, 
makes the export of the precious metals (nearly the whole being 
silver) $17,063,767, whereas during the fiscal year 1877-8, it was 
$ 22,584,599. This statement for the fiscal year 1881-2 does not 
seem to correspond with the figures of the export of the precious 
metals during the first three quarters of the fiscal year 1882-3, 
which are given in the A/exican Financier as $24,032,787. The silver 
production of Mexico is undoubtedly somewhat increasing, and 
promises to increase still more, but it is not certain that that cir- 
cumstance would of itself cause an increased export, inasmuch as 
the developing trade and industries of that country would, in the 
absence of a bank-note circulation, require constantly enlarging 
amounts of silver for monetary use. It is precisely at this point 
that the future is obscure. Efforts are being made in Mexico to in- 
troduce bank notes on the basis of Mexican Government bonds, 
after the example of this country. If these efforts succeed, less 
silver money will be wanted, and more silver can be sent to for- 
eign countries. 

During the year 1882 London collected about £600,000 from ten 
and a-half million tons of coal consumed in the city, which is at 
the rate of about thirty cents per ton. The city’s right to impose 
this tax expires in 1885, but a proposition is made to extend it 
and make the resulting revenue one of the bases for the issue of 
bonds for the construction of extensive new docks on the Thames, 
opposite Gravesend. In London, where so many people are on the 
look-out for investments, any proposition to create a new batch 
of city bonds seems to have an almost irresistible popularity. 

During April and May, the first two months since the reduction 
of freights on wheat carried over the India railways, the Indian 
exports of wheat were 4,166,000 cwts., as compared with 2,705,000 
during the same period in 1882, and 2,024,000 during the same 
period in 1881. The English believe that India, with improved 
railway facilities, can supply them all the wheat they want. 

The Hawaiian Government has arranged for the coinage at 
our Mint of $1,000,000 of silver dollars, half-dollars, &c., of the 
same weight and fineness as our coins of the same denomina- 
tions, 

The total British exports of iron during July, 1883, declined 10.4 
per cent. in the number of tons, and 18.3 per cent. in money 
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valuation, as compared with July, 1882, thus showing a consider--. 
able decrease of prices during the year. 

The Manchester Guardian of August 25, says, that the Italian 
banks redeem their paper in silver exclusively, but that the Govern- 
ment redeems its circulating notes two-thirds in gold and one-third 
in silver. It was in that proportion between the two metals that 
the Italian loan for resumption purposes was made. We do not 
find in our European exchanges any information as to the extent 
of the calls which are made for the redemption of the notes of 
either the Government or banks of Italy. The actual currency 
of the country consists, without doubt, mainly of paper, inasmuch 
as the Government issue notes of as small denominations as five 
and ten /zre, or about $1 and $2. 

According to a statement made by the French Department of 
Public Works, the total length of the railroads constructed in Eu- 
rope during 1822, was 5628 kilometers, or about 3518 miles, which 
is but little more than one-fourth the number of miles constructed 
in this country. 





OPTIONS IN PRODUCE. 


The system of dealing in “options” and “futures” in the 
great staples of the country, upon which we commented somewhat 
at large in our last number, not only prevails extensively as a matter 
of fact, but it has some, and perhaps many, defenders and advocates.. 
We have now before us a copy of one of the leading commercial 
organs of the city (Commercial Bulletin of July 28), in which it is 
declared to be “almost incredible” that in Richmond (Va.), “the 
Grain and Cotton Exchange, as also the tobacco organization, deal 
only in actual sales and delivery.” The Audletin expresses the be--. 
lief, however, that “the merchants of Richmond will soon avail 
themselves of the quicker and less unelastic trade systems,” “ which 
the business man of to-day cannot afford, even if he were inclined, 
to ignore.” It is hardly supposable that the Ax//etin would speak. 
in this way if the system of option dealing was not recognized 
among large classes of reputable merchants, here and elsewhere, 
as a perfectly legitimate mode of taking a mercantile risk in the 
expectation of a mercantile profit. It is certainly a legitimate sub- 
ject for taxation, and it happens, fortunately, that a stamp tax can 
be collected on it, which is the best kind of a tax, so far as 
the method of collection is concerned, because it is self-collecting 
and requires no corps of officials to look after it. One of the 
editors of the New York /ournal of Commerce stated not a long 
time ago (November 16, 1882), that in 1861 he advised Secretary 
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Chase to recommend “a stamp tax on every form of business 
throughout the country.” And he still insisted that taxation can- 
not be collected in any less expensive or less inconvenient manner 
than by stamps. On that point he said: “The stamp tax would 
have cost nothing but the printing. We proposed that, like post- 
age stamps, they should be handsomely engraved, distributed by 
mail, and sold by the postmasters for a small commission. Like 
the check stamp, the tax would have enforced itself, and needed no 
marshals or inspectors to see that it was paid.” 

Unlike the check stamp, which was an involuntary and unavoid- 
able tax upon everybody keeping a bank account, and was there- 
fore a burden not to be escaped on the necessary exchanges of 
the country, a stamp duty on option contracts in produce would be 
paid only by those who chose to pay it, because it would be paid 
in transactions which are not exchanges at all, but only mere wagers 
on the future prices of merchandise. It is true that the National 
Treasury is not at this moment in special need of increased revenues, 
but it is always convenient and advisable to impose a productive tax 
which involves no expense, imposes no hardship upon anybody, and 
at the same time has the recommendation of tending to check 
practices whose morality and utility are somewhat doubtful. The 
revenue derived will at least enable the Government to remit other 
_taxes which may bear more or less onerously upon meritorious in- 
dustries. 

There is no similarity in either nature or effects between options 
in merchandise, which are wagers on its future price, and speculat- 
ing in merchandise in the form of actually buying it and taking the 
delivery of it. Speculation of this latter kind may, like everything 
else, be carried to an injurious and dangerous excess, but it steadies 
markets, and in certain cases there would be no market or an in- 
adequate market, if speculators did not exist. If there were no 
other purchasers of commodities except those who bought for their 
Own consumption, or to be resold in the regular course of jobbing 
or retail trade, it would happen at certain times that those classes of 
purchasers had fully supplied themselves, and that further sales at 
any prices would be impossible. It is in such cases that speculative 
buyers, although they have no other object than their own individual 
gain, perform the useful function of making a market where other- 
wise there would have been none. But in option dealing there is 
no buying at all, and all that comes from them is the payment 
of differences. If they have any effect upon prices, which may be 
doubtful, it is probably not a steadying effect, but the reverse. It 
is difficult to see that any advantage to the public does, or can, 
result from them. If it would be harsh to characterize them as 
gambling practices which ought to be sternly repressed, they are 
certainly unproductive practices, and among the most fitting objects 
of taxation. 
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INTERNATIONAL VALUE OF MONEY. 


It is commonly said that coins, outside of the country in which 
they are minted and in which they have a legal-tender capacity, 
command only the bullion value of the metal which they contain, 
and that they are, in fact, treated merely as so much bullion. In 
most cases they do not command any more and are not en- 
titled to command any more than their bullion value, but this 
is not always so. There are peculiar cases in which they are 
worth more at home than their bullion value, and in ‘such 
cases they may be worth more abroad for the purpose of being 
sent back to the country of their origin. Thus, twenty English 
silver shillings are worth as much in England as an English gold 
sovereign, although inferior in bullion value by about one-fifth. 
They are therefore worth as much everywhere to anybody who 
happens to be going to England, and to any banker or other person 
who is making a coin remittance to England, less the difference in 
cost (if any) between the cost of sending silver and the cost of 
sending gold. In such places as New York, between which and 
England there is constant communication, silver English shillings 
are bought up by money-changers, not, of course, at their maximum 
possible value of one-twentieth of a gold sovereign, but at a rate of 
discount below that which will leave them a profit, the amount of 
which is determined by the competition among the buyers, and 
by other circumstances. A late New York market quotation for 
twenty English shillings, now before us, gives $4.70 as the price at 
which the money-changers buy, and $4.80 as the price at which 
they sell twenty silver shillings, whereas their bullion value is only 
about $3.89. In fact, the bullion value of the Eng‘ish silver shilling 
has no connection whatever with its value in the New York mar- 
ket, which would be just as great if it was made of bronze, and 
probably a little more if it was made of paper, in which last sup- 
posed case the cost of its transmission to England might be less. 

In the case of the subsidiary under-weighted silver coin of this 
country, we have had, within three or four years, a rather disagree- 
able illustration of the extent to which such coins will be sent 
home, if they happen to have at home a value much in excess of 
their bullion value abroad. Ten American dimes, which contain about 
one-sixteenth less silver than one American silver dollar, are worth 
as much in this country as an American gold dollar. They are re- 
deemable at the United States Treasury in lawful money, which is 
at present, at any rate, at a parity with gold money. But Ameri- 
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can dimes and other subsidiary silver coins are worth abroad only 
their bullion value, for any purpose except that of remitting them 
home to this country, and the consequence has been their inflow 
from Mexico, Central America, South America, and the West Indies 
in quantities which the channels for the circulation of subsidiary 
fractional money will not absorb, and we have now an accumulation 
of about $27,000,000 of them in the United States Treasury. The 
accumulation does not yet show much tendency to fall off, which 
proves that the inflow still continues. The further minting of sub- 
sidiary coin was suspended when the inflow began. The circulation, 
as shown by experience, will absorb such coin at about the rate of 
$1 per capita, so that whenever the inflow ceases, as it ultimately 
must from the exhaustion of the stocks abroad, the Treasury ac- 
cumulation will disappear, as a consequence of the increase of our 
population, at the rate of from $1,500,000 to §$ 2,000,000 per annum. 

The same principle which applies to subsidiary silver applies to 
such full-tender silver money as is kept above its bullion value by 
limitation of quantity. The New York money-changers pay ninety- 
two cents for a French five-franc piece and sell it for ninety-four, 
whereas its bullion value is only about seventy-eight. 

In saying that silver money, having an artificially raised value at 
home, is non-exportable, nothing more can be intended than that its 
exportation will, in general, be prevented by the fact that it must 
involve some degree of loss. Its value abroad will neither neces- 
sarily nor ordinarily fall as low as its bullion value, but will fall 
below its value at home, because it costs something to collect it 
and send it home, and, besides that, the money-changers who col- 
lect it are entitled to profits and are able to obtain them. 

The non-exportability of paper money is also to be understood 
with some limitations. It is worth anywhere what it is salable for 
at home, less the costs of various kinds of sending it home. A 
Russian paper ruble is always valuable in London, because it is ex- 
changeable in Russia for gold at some rate, and because articles of 
prime necessity, such as wheat, timber, tallow and flax, can be 
bought with it in Russian trading ports. A Bank of England note 
is as current as gold in the cities and on the great lines of travel 
and commercial movement on the Continent of Europe. Another 
generation may see the American greenback equally current, not 
onlv in Europe, but everywhere in North and South America, on the 
coasts of Africa and Asia, and in all the islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. The wealth, resources, and credit of the United 
States immeasurably surpass those of any bank, and, indeed, those 
of all the banks of the world if they could be combined into 
one. 
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THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The President of the Western Union Telegraph ( Dr. Green), on 
his return from England in the latter part of August, made some 
statements in respect to the practices at the London Stock Ex- 
change, which were reported by the newspaper interviewers. He 
said, among other things, that dealings on margins were not known 
in that Exchange, all transactions being actual sales for cash, and 
that no foreign stock could be listed unless it was shown to the 
proper committee that some “considerable” quantity of it was held 
in England by déona-fide investors. One reason why the Western 
Union could not be listed was that there was none held in Eng- 
land by investors, although there were what Dr. Green called 
“speculative holders,” whose stock was “in the names of their 
New York brokers,” or in other words, as we suppose, whose hold- 
ings were on margins. It has been understood for some. time that 
a part of the dealings in Wall Street are for the account of British 
speculators, and, to a much less extent, for the account of Dutch 
speculators. 

Dr. Green declares that English investors have completely lost 
their confidence in American stocks, as distinguished from bonds, 
the coup de grace having been given to the faith they once had by 
the break in the New York Central Railroad stock, which had been 
to them the very embodiment and déeau deal of all that was safe, 
solid, conservative and gilt-edged. When that went down, and Mr. 
Vanderbilt left it (as they say) in the lurch, there was no American 
railroad stock left which they dare to touch. That they are still 
ready, however, to take what they consider good American first- 
mortgage railroad bonds, is shown by their recent transaction in the 
issues of the Baltimore and Ohio, Pennsylvania, Northern Pacific, etc. 

Dr. Green lays great stress upon the “conservatism” of English 
investors, and says they buy nothing except under the advice of 
“solicitors, whose living depends upon their making absolutely safe 
investments for their clients.” But in England, as everywhere else, 
there are all sorts of people, and if there are some investors—and 
even a good many investors—who intrench themselves behind “ soli- 
citors,” there are others who buy on the advice of bankers and 
brokers, some of whom are not very wise, and others of whom are 
not very honest. Gambling schemes and wild investments flourish 
and abound more in London than in any spot on the face of the 
globe, because there is more floating capital within reach there than 
anywhere else. The lists of companies financed there, as published 
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from time to time in the London newspapers, are proof positive 
that the gudgeons of that locality are numerous, and have very 
sharp appetites for the bait. The Stock Exchange may be very 
guarded in its rules and habits, but there are other places in Lon- 
don in which business is done besides that Exchange. 

The real difficulty encountered by persons going to London to 
dispose of speculative stocks and properties, is not any lack of per- 
sons in that city who combine a disposition to take ventures with 
the means to embark in them, but that distrust of foreigners which 
exists everywhere, but is more decided in England than anywhere 
else. It generally requires an Englishman to persuade other Eng- 
lishmen into a scheme of any kind, and an Englishman who is 
adapted to the purpose does not ordinarily consent to play the part 
of a persuader of his countrymen, without making sure that 
the lion’s share of the profits of success in persuading them shall 
come to himself. 

So far as is known outside of London the largest losses of in- 
vestors there in recent years have been made in the public debts 
of some of the Central American and South American States. 
They were, for the most part, substantially total losses, and it has 
been shown by Parliamentary investigations that nearly all the 
money parted with by investors went into the pockets of London 
go-betweens and promoters. 
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LAND OWNERSHIP. 


From time to time we have noted in the BANKER’S MAGAZINE 
the purchase of large tracts of land in our country by individuals 
or corporations. Within a few years purchases of this nature have 
occurred quite frequently, so that to-day the title to an enormous 
area of land is vested in a few persons. In many cases these 
purchases have been made with the view of holding them for a 
few years and selling at an advance. Our country, enormous as it 
is, has a limit, and it is seen that when all the land shall be 
under the control of private ownership its value is likely to be 
greatly enhanced. The chance for gain, therefore, by investing in 
land now held at low prices is very favorable. Indeed, there can 
be hardly any risk attending the investment. Land will neither 
burn up nor deteriorate, new railroads are in process of construc- 
tion in every direction which will render it more valuable. A great 
deal of the capital thus invested comes from abroad, and the 
movement shows how strong is the faith of the foreign capitalist in 
the growth of our country. 
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One phase of this movement is the purchase of vast tracts for 
cultivation by one or two persons or a company. This method of 
cultivating the land has been described by Mr. Moody, in a recent 
work entitled Zand and Labor. The subject is treated under the 
head of machinery in agriculture, the bonanza farms and their 
growth and development, as well as that of tenant farms. The 
economy wrought by machinery is wonderful, but Mr. Moody is op- 
posed to it because it displaces labor and reduces men to beggary. 
The subject is deserving of careful consideration, but we propose to 
confine our attention more particularly to the great farms. He 
says that they have many advantages over the smaller farmers, one 
of which relates to transportation. He says that the large farmers 
on the line of the railroad obtained special rates for their trans- 
portation, and that those rates were fifty per cent. below those 
charged to the small farmers, and that their farming implements 
also were obtained at thirty-three and one-third per cent. discount 
from published prices, which the small farmers were compelled to 
pay. 

Mr. Moody visited these great farms and he remarks that the 
two great facts which clearly appeared from what he saw were, 
that those who had gone into wheat growing on a large scale, 
making use of the most improved machinery and cheap labor, were 
making colossal fortunes ‘at seventy cents per bushel for wheat, 
limited only by the number of acres cultivated and the skill with 
which the work was done, and that it might also be grown at 
large profit for less than twenty-five cents per bushel. On the other 
hand, the small farmers, depending mainly on their own labor, with 
limited capital and less machinery, were not making a comfortable 
subsistence, but were running behind and must go under, and that 
a further reduction in the market price for food products would 
hasten their end. 

These are gloomy conclusions surely, but some may be relieved 
to know that bonanza farming is not so profitable as Mr. Moody 
represents it to be, and that they cannot so successfully compete 
with the smaller farms. It is found that certain great hazards at- 
tend this huge style of farming which is conducted mainly on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. One of these hazards is the uncertainty 
of the season, and another is the difficulty to procure help, ex- 
cept at very high prices. Those who profess to know declare 
therefore that those great farms are failures, are never likely to 
pay, and that they will undoubtedly be divided and sold to others. 
It is to be hoped that the experiment will not succeed, for the 
perpetuity of the country depends largely on the cultivation of the 
land, not by an enormous body of irresponsible persons having no 
interest in it, but by persons owning the land they cultivate, who 
are therefore directly interested in improving it. The true policy 
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for the country unquestionably is to encourage the division of the 
land into small holdings, and to discourage in every possible man- 
ner the purchase of enormous tracts by individuals to be culti- 
vated by them on the tenant system or through hired labor. Mr. 
Moody has done a good service in showing the dangers of per- 
mitting large quantities of land to pass under the control of a 
single individual. Perhaps he has magnified the dangers and the 
evils that have already resulted, but the subject certainly is worthy 
the attention of all who are interested in the welfare of society. 





LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Down to about half a century ago, political economists, and at 
any rate British economists, generally accepted the theory of 
Malthus that there was an irresistible tendency to a multiplication 
of the number of laborers in excess of the increase of the means 
of subsistence, and to a continuous fall in wages to the lowest 
point at which the physical capacity of men and women to labor 
can be supported. A modification of the Malthusian theory then 
proposed, and most conspicuously and ably by Dr. Chalmers, ad- 
mitted the fact of the tendency to an undue and finally fatal 
multiplication of laborers, but maintained that this tendency, al- 
though strong, is not irresistible, and that it can be held perma- 
nently in check by such moral and educating influences as will up- 
hold the self-respect of laborers, keep up the standard of comfort 
upon which they will insist, and restrain improvident marriages 
among them. 

Stated summarily, it was the reasoning of Malthus that the land 
of any country is a fixed quantity, while its laborers are constantly 
under a law of natural increase in a geometrical ratio, so that at 
last the owners of the land must be in a position to insist upon 
such rents as to reduce the share of the laborer in the aggregate 
production to the minimum of the barest and most meagre sub- 
sistence. Of this, illustrations on the largest scale are found in 
Eastern Asia, which contains the majority of the human race, in 
which agriculture is the chief pursuit, and where the population is 
so dense as to be always near to the starvation point. 

But in dealing with the form of civilization which we find in 
this country and in Western Europe, with developed industries and 
vast masses of wealth engaged in other employments than that of 
agriculture, there is a new element in the problem. It is no longer 
a question of the division of the annual production between land 
and labor, but of its division between land, labor and capital, which 
last is not a fixed quantity. It is not always an_ increasing 
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quantity, but it always has the’ power of increasing, and with 
tolerably good government and aside from extraordinary calamities, 
it does, in fact, steadily increase. There is no @ fpréor¢é course of 
reasoning by which it can be demonstrated that it will not, under 
favoring circumstances, increase beyond the rate of the natural mul- 
tiplication of laborers. If there is any reliance upon statistics, 
capital has in many cases expanded much more rapidly than popu- 
lation. The census reports in this country have shown its duplica- 
tion in each one of several Cecades. In Great Britain the increase 
of wealth within thirty years past is commonly estimated to have 
been at least twice as great as the numerical increase of the people. 

Without now insisting upon the doctrine that capital and not 
land is the fund out of which wages are paid, it cannot be shown 
that the gain of laborers, as respects wages, by an expansion of 
capital greater than that of their own numbers, may not exceed 
what they lose by the fact that the area of land is a fixed quantity. 
There is, therefore, no sound basis for the theory that there is 
any necessary tendency, irresistible or resistible, to a fall in wages 
and to a deterioration in the condition of laborers, as the popula- 
tion of countries becomes more dense. As a matter of fact there 
is often, concurrently with an enlargement of population, a real and 
substantial improvement in wages, not merely as stated in money, 
but in their command over the necessities and comforts of life. 

I know very well that the question of fact, whether there has 
been a fall or rise in real wages, like the question of fact whether 
there has been a fall or rise in the value of money as measured in 
commodities, is open to possibilities of constant dispute. Statistics 
may be brought forward to sustain both sides of each of these 
questions. But in respect to wages, there is one case in which the 
question is very much narrowed, and that is, the case in which 
laborers are fed and lodged by their employers. If their money 
wages have remained the same within fifty years past, the condition 
of laborers of that class must have improved, inasmuch as the ad- 
vance in the arts and machinery has during that time cheapened 
the cost and price of clothing of the same grade, as well as of 
many articles of comfort and even luxury. If their money wages 
have increased, while there has been a fall in the prices of every- 
thing which they are under the necessity of purchasing, the im- 
provement in their condition must be still more marked. The 
laborers of that class are not a large fraction of the whole mass of 
laborers, but still they are very numerous, and we may be sure that 
there cannot have been a steady advance over a long period of 
time in the condition of a large class of laborers, without an ad- 
vance in some degree corresponding to it in the condition of la- 
bor-rs of all classes, inasmuch as the tendency to an equalization of 
wages, although not so strong a force as it is sometimes represented 
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to be, is nevertheless constantly operating, and with a sensible de- 
gree of efficiency. 

As respects the Southern part of this country, no historical fact 
is more conspicuous and certain, or more arrested the attention of 
mankind, inasmuch as it was followed by political consequences of 
transcendent importance, than the fact of a rise in the value of 
slave labor between the commencement of this century and the 
outbreak of the Civil War, to a considerable degree continuous, and 
in the aggregate enormous, as shown by both the tests of the sell- 
ing prices of slaves and of the rates of their annual hire, their sup- 
port being provided by their hirers, and their hire being wages, 
not paid to the workers but to their owners. 

As respects the Northern part of this country, I affirm it as a 
fact of my own observation over the whole period of the last fifty 
years, that the money wages of females in domestic service have 
trebled within that time, while they are better fed and housed 
than ever before, and that during the same time there has been, 
although not so great, still a large and unmistakable rise in the 
money wages of male laborers in domestic service, on farms, in 
lumber camps, on board fishing and sailing vessels, and in all the 
situations and avocations in which they are fed and lodged by their 
employers. . 

As respects all the countries in Europe, such as Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Xc., in which the increase of wealth 
has been most marked during the past half century, the condition 
of labor, although far from good, is nevertheless better than it has 
been, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that- it is not so 
bad as it has been. I affirm that, not as a matter of observation, 
nor with any dogmatical assumption of a right to impose my own 
views upon others, but only as the clear conclusion of my own 
mind, after a somewhat careful and extensive reading of the acces- 
sible authorities on the subject. I believe that the case is fairly 
presented by Charles Archinard, a very late. authority, in a book 
published this year, entitled Statest7gue du Canton ‘de Geneve, in 
which he states that farm labor in that Swiss canton, with board 
and lodging, was thirteen cents per day in 1852, and has now risen 
to between thirty and thirty-two cents per day; and that, more or 
less nearly corresponding advances have been made during the 
same time in all the Swiss cantons and in the adjacent countries. 

The poetry and the prose of Goldsmith, who, in the language of 
the epitaph of Dr. Johnson, touched nothing which he did not 
adorn, xzhil tetigit quod non ornavit, are familiar in the households 
of the English-speaking nations, and, of all his poetry, no lines are 
oftener quoted than these— 

‘*Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” 
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It may or may not have been the purpose of Goldsmith to teach 
that men must decay where wealth accumulates, and as a conse- 
quence of its accumulation. But it is not doubtful that those 
lines carry that implication to most of those who read them. Nor 
is it doubtful that the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the 
few, if it does not create poverty among the many, may seem to 
create it by making it more visible by contrasts. 

But, whatever view may have been intended to be presented by 
Goldsmith, and whatever may be the errors into which a careless 
observer may be led by deceptive appearances, it must be true that 
the accumulation of wealth, in the sense of capital as distinguished 
from land, is a saving force which, with a certain degree of rapid- 
ity in the accumulation, may rescue laborers from the disadvantage 
imposed upon them by the circumstance that their numbers tend 
to multiply while the area of land must remain a stationary quantity. 
There may be, and doubtless are, good reasons for desiring that the 
accumulation of capital should be diffused rather than concentrated 
in great masses in the hands of individuals or corporations, but 
it is not certain that such concentration, however objectionable 
upon other grounds, diminishes the favorable effect of an increase 
of wealth upon wages. And even if the manner in which the 
ownership of capital is distributed is a matter of some degree of 
consequence to laborers, they will be benefited by the increase of 
capital, with any distribution of its ownership which can be con- 
ceived to be possible. 

Advancing civilization and expanding wealth do not make every- 
body rich, but they make many rich, and secure to a vastly greater 
number a reasonable competence, while they make nobody poor. 
In the savage condition, or in the state of nature, however pleas- 
ingly they may be depicted in the pages of imaginative writers and 
of the poets, it is nevertheless true that all the circumstances 
which define and constitute poverty, insufficient food, raiment and 
shelter, and not infrequently such a lack of one or all of them as 
to be fatal to life, are the universal lot of mankind. 

One of the obvious and direct methods by which governments 
can benefit the condition of laborers is to promote the creation and 
enlargement of wealth by wholesome laws, and by not themselves 
consuming capital in useless and unproductive expenditures, or in a 
wasteful and extravagant management in necessary expenditure. 

But a mere increase in the aggregate annual production and in 
the aggregate wealth of a country is not the only thing which is 
important to laborers. They are vitally interested in the propor- 
tional share of the annual production which falls to them as wages. 
It is certain that governments can affect the amount of that share 
by their methods of taxation, and it is not certain that they can 
directly affect it in any other way. If wages are down to the 
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minimum limit of a bare subsistence, the entire public taxation 
must be thrown upon land, or capital, or both. But in a country 
like this, in which the margin of wages above the limit of sub- 
sistence is large, it is quite possible to throw the whole burden of 
taxation upon labor, and there is unfortunately too much evidence 
that there is a strong tendency in National legislation in that 
direction. The most striking fact looking that way was the repeal, 
ten years ago, of the taxes upon incomes and upon the succession to 
estates, which substantially relieved land and capital from any con- 
tribution whatever towards the extinguishment of the great debt of 
the Civil War, the relief being necessarily at the expense of labor. 
Both those taxes are imposed in most European countries, and, so 
far as I have information, the tax upon the succession to estates 
is imposed in all of them. It was imposed by the Greeks and 
Romans. Adam Smith spoke of it as being in his day a tax uni- 
versal in Europe. William of Orange introduced it from Holland 
into England nearly two hundred years ago, and no British Parlia- 
ment, although that body is peculiarly the representative of the 
wealth of the United Kingdom, has felt strong enough to venture 
upon the experiment of repealing it. Under the present Gladstone 
Ministry it has even been made more productive. An American 
Congress felt strong enough to repeal it, and, as a consequence, 
the vast estates of Commodore Vanderbilt, W. B. Astor, Stewart, 
Goelet, Moses Taylor, and of numerous other owners of millions 
who have died within the last decade, have been relieved of any 
contribution to a country to whose protecting and favoring laws 
their fortunes were largely due. In each of the countries, Great 
Britain and France, neither of them being as rich as our own, the 
succession tax yields about $25,000,000 annually, the tax rising as 
the nearness of relationship between the recipients and the de- 
cedent diminishes, and being highest when estates, or portions of 
estates, go to strangers. 

Upon the policy of a compulsory limitation of the hours of 
wage labor, and upon another policy which is of the same class 
and kin, that of prohibiting the employment in shops, factories 
and mines of young children, I will confine myself to the three 
following observations : 

First. That if they are effectively enforced it must be by the 
National authority, since the competition between producers in the 
different sections of the country will render it exceedingly difficult 
and probably impossible to procure the necessary unity and concur- 
rence of State legislation. 

Second. That it is no objection to these policies that they may 
place us at a disadvantage in competing with foreign producers, 
In a country of the extent and varied resources of the United 
States, our submission to any such competition is certainly a purely 
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optional act, and, as it seems to me, it is an act from which all 
sound reasons combine to dissuade us. 

Third. That these policies are in the line of the wisdom of 
prescribing one day of rest in seven, which we find in the code of 
Moses, who was undoubtedly, in the familiar language of the West- 
minster Catechism, the greatest law-giver, and who is believed by 
all. devout Christians and by all devout Jews to have been directly 
inspired by the Divine Creator. 

There is nothing in our system of land ownership which seems 
to require any change, either in the interest of laborers, or in the 
interest of anybody else. The scheme of destroying the individual 
proprietorship of land may be dismissed as an impracticable folly. 
It can never be carried out, and it would work nothing but mis- 
chief if it could be earried out. 

Nor am I able to see what laborers have to gain by the spolia- 
tion of one class of landholders for the benefit of other classes 
of landholders, by the method of imposing a penal rate of taxa- 
tion upon real estate not in actual and productive use, which must 
necessarily be the condition of a vast amount of real estate in a 
new, wide, and only partially occupied country. Unoccupied land 
must be held, either by the Government, in which case it pays 
no taxes, or by individuals who purchased it, and had a right to 
purchase it, in the expectation (often disappointed ) that the rise 
in its value would equal or exceed the interest on the purchase 
price, and in the further expectation that an immemorial rule of 
equality in taxation would not be changed to their ruin, for reasons 
having no connection with the revenue purpose of taxation. The 
presumption is always against the expediency of changing any long- 
established system of apportioning direct taxes among different classes 
of property, and no change, even if it is an improvement, can be made 
without working a good deal of injustice. The burden of a direct 
tax upon property, even if the principle of the imposition of it is 
unsound, distributes itself, after a lapse of time, more or less fairly 
upon all interests. An old tax has been well likened to an old shoe 
which has fitted itself by use to the foot much better than a new 
shoe can be fitted to it by any shoemaker, however skillful. The true 
philosophy in respect to both shoes and taxes is not to substitute 
new ones, so long’as it is possible to keep the old ones in use by 
any reasonable amount of amendment and repair. There has been in 
California some tax legislation of the kind to which I have objected 
and it was more or less justified by the peculiar circumstances of 
the extensive absorption of its presently available lands by the old 
Spanish and Mexican grants, but there are no circumstances else- 
where in this country which can give any proper occasion for it. 

It is not true that there is any special tendency in the United 
States at the present time, on the part of capital, individual or 
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corporate, domestic or foreign, to absorb and hold large bodies of 
land. Capital does not take that direction to anything like the 
extent that it did in the latter part of the last century, and in 
the first part of this. As soon as the country had recovered itself 
somewhat from the exhaustion of the Revolutionary War, and pub- 
lic confidence was strengthened by the adoption of the present 
Constitution of the United States, there was an almost universal 
disposition on the part of rich men to invest in large tracts 
of land. I am myself old enough to know it by oral relations, but 
the evidences of the fact are abundant in the records and histories 
of the country. The misfortunes which consigned Robert Morris, 
the financier of the Revolution, to a poor debtor’s prison in his old 
age, are well known to have originated in land speculations. How 
extensive they were may be inferred from the fact that about 1796 
he put six million acres into a company, the North American 
land company, and made use of the shares to settle some of 
his debts, and especially with his European creditors. The 
land operations of another’ Philadelphian, William Bingham, 
the richest man in America of that day, were even more exten- 
sive. I know most about his operations in Maine, which is my 
native State. He made two purchases there, one of about forty 
townships, by buying up nearly all the tickets in a land lottery 
instituted by Massachusetts for the benefit of its Revolutionary 
officers, and one of one million acres. There has always been a 
tradition that near the time of his death he was on the point of 
making a proposition for the whole mass of .public lands in the 
northern part of the State, in round numbers 10,000 square miles. 
Wherever there was wealth there were buyers of vast masses of 
land. The Brown family, of Providence (R. I.), which founded and 
endowed the University of that name, bought great tracts in the 
State of New York. I know that the wealthy families in Boston, 
the Bowdoins, Winthrops, Searses, and others, did the same thing 
in Maine. My father, who received his legal education in that city, 
then town, between 1803 and 1806, has also told me that the Bos- 
ton speculations were very large in the Gennesee (N. Y.) country, 
in Georgia, and in the Yazoo country, in what is now Mississippi. 
The last named speculations were ruinous, and involved so many 
bankruptcies, that a wit of the town commemorated them in some 
poetry, a travesty of the old song about Captain Kidd, of which 
the burden was: 
‘*IT bought Yazoo lands, 
And I failed, and I failed.” 

The latest exhibition of a disposition in this country to buy 
large bodies of agricultural lands was in 1835-6, when the Govern- 
ment sales in a single year reached $20,000,000, a great sum in 
that day, which catised the issue by President Jackson of the 
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famous “specie circular,” with the view of checking the speculation 
by prohibiting the receipt at the land offices of any other kind of 
money than coin. That was nearly fifty years ago. There is no 
present indication that our rich men are likely for an indefinite 
time to speculate in agricultural lands, and it is not a danger 
against which we have any present need to guard. 

Passing to the somewhat different question, whether farming upon 
a great scale is so much more profitable than farming upon a 
small scale, that there is a danger which ought to be guarded 
against by legislation, that large farms will swallow up small ones, 
we have certainly had no experience in this country which justifies 
such an apprehension. The late Dr. Glen, whose farming opera- 
tions exceeded those of any other man in California, is not now 
believed to have profited by them. In England, the opinion that 
large farming is the most profitable was formerly nearly uni- 
versal, but has much weakened within recent years. The belief is 
now common there that nothing prevents the breaking up of large 
estates except the enormous expense of conveying lands, which 
practically prohibits the conveyance in fee of small parcels. On 
the Continent of Europe the prevailing view is most decided in 
favor of the superior profitability of small farms, and the tendency 
of lands is in the direction of being broken up into small holdings. 
When the movement of lands is governed by commercial consid- 
erations, as it almost everywhere is, and certainly is in this country, 
it must tend to fall into the hands of those who can make the 
most out of them, and who therefore can and will bid the highest 
prices for them. It can only be at some very remote time, and 
after all existing conditions have been transformed, that small farms 
in this country will be absorbed into large ones to any important 
extent. Before that remote time comes, if it ever comes, there 
may be cases of the kind, but they will be merely sporadic and ex- 
ceptional. 

The complaint is a just one, that our public authorities, Na- 
tional, State and municipal, do not reserve as much as they ought 
to receive from franchises .granted to individuals and corporations, 
such as rights to construct railroads and telegraph lines. It is 
certain that more could be easily reserved, if those who adminis- 
ter public affairs were influenced by any real and sincere desire to 
protect the interests of the public. There is no reason, for ex- 
ample, why the right to establish and operate lines of horse or 
steam cars on or above the streets of cities, the conditions being 
first prescribed, should not be sold to the highest bidder. In en- 
terprises of that kind, not requiring an extraordinary amount of 
capital, a competitive bidding would result in obtaining a price 
which would conform pretty nearly to the true value. It is not 
so easy to deal with long lines of railroad, requiring great capitals 
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for their construction. The French system is to reserve, in rail- 
road grants to companies, an absolute reversion to the Govern- 
ment at the end of one hundred years, and the same plan has 
been adopted in respect to railroad grants in British India. We 
familiarly know that a lease without rent of realty of any kind for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, will command as high a price 
as a conveyance in perpetuity. Exactly as much as that cannot 
be said of a lease for one hundred years, but the difference be- 
tween the two terms of time is not very sensible in human esti- 
mation, and it has been found as a matter of fact in both France 
and India, that a prescribed reversion to the country at the end 
of a century, has not materially checked, and has perhaps not at 
all checked, the eagerness of companies to obtain railroad charters. 

This question of reserving to the public a fair compensation 
for public franchises, does not specially concern the interests of la- 
‘borers distinctively as such. It concerns the whole body of the tax- 
payers, and affects labor only in proportion to the share of taxation 
which is thrown upon it. 

But, as affecting taxpayers, and laborers as part of the taxpayers, 
the grievance of the corrupt or improvident disposal of public 
franchises is in magnitude far short of the grievance of perpetuating 
public debts. This introduces a new sharer in the division of the 
annual production of a nation, and reduces by so much the shares 
into which it would otherwise be divided. A public debt is neither 
land, labor nor capital. It is nothing but a pension roll, and the 
economic effects of such a roll are the same, whether the inscrip- 
tions upon it were originally justifiable or unjustifiable. What the 
pensioners or their predecessors paid for the privilege of being in- 
scribed upon it, has been long ago expended, and no longer exists 
in any form. What they now receive comes out of the current 
annual production of land, capital and labor, in whatever propor- 
tions they contribute to the public burdens. There is nothing else 
from which it can come. The creation of public debts is some- 
times unavoidable, but it is for the interest of everybody, except 
the holders of them, that they should be steadily reduced, and 
finally extinguished at the earliest possible moment. 

GEO. M. WESTON. 
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TIN IMPORTATIONS.—The importations of tinned plate. in 1882 amounted 
to 240,000 tons, costing American consumers about $30,000,000, being by 
far the largest article of export in the United States. If made in this 
country it would consume 850,000 tons of iron ore—or more than the whole 
product of New Jersey—1,500,000 tons of coal, 300,000 tons of pig iron, 
300,000 tons of limestone, and. directly support over 300,000 Americans, pro- 
viding large home markets for the products of farmers and of artisans in all 
pursuits, while over $20,000,000 sent abroad by importers would be kept 
among our own people. 
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JEAN-BAPTISTE COLBERT. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. | 


Colbert’s system of fostering commerce and industry. is very 
famous, and is likely ever to be praised by the protectionist and 
blamed by the free trader. He fixed a tariff in 1664 rather favor- 
able to free trade, but in 1667 a new tariff was promulgated with 
such exorbitant duties as to be little short of the total exclusion 
of foreign wares. Different provinces of France had different rates 
of duty; taxes were often levied on goods passing from one 
province to another, and commerce was hampered by a multitude 
of restrictions descending from feudal times; Colbert tried to re- 
duce all these to a uniform tariff, would gladly have abolished all 
domestic duties, but some of the provinces refused to assent to his 
regulations. The protective tariff excited retaliation on the part of 
England and Holland, and this war of tariffs was continued until 
Louis XIV was ready to pour his armies upon defenceless Holland. 
It was Colbert’s constant idea to make France suffice unto herself, 
and no more than his contemporaries did he comprehend that it 
would be best for her to be surrounded by rich nations, producing 
much and consuming much. The tariff of 1667 had to be sacrificed 
when peace was made with Holland, and Colbert always regretted it. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century the industry of 
France received an extraordinary, though artificial development. 
French diplomats abroad induced skilled workmen to remove to 
France; special privileges were granted to new industries, and thus 
the manufacture of fine cloths, lace, and mirrors was introduced. 
A lady once showed Colbert some Venetian lace, then little known 
in France; he persuaded her to visit Venice again and entice 
away some of the workwomen, furnishing all the money to 
make the plan a success. Industry needed the minutest regulations, 
Colbert believed; he put into corporations all the trades still free, 
limited the number of apprentices, set up a model, issued instruc- 
tions for dyeing, even fixed the dimensions of cloth. Manufactured 
goods not coming up to the standard were hung on a post with 
the maker’s name attached, then confiscated or destroyed; on a 
third offence the manufacturer might be put in a sort of pillory 
with a sample of his inferior product. 

Under Colbert’s administration France laid the real foundations 
of her colonial system. He made over the Company of the West 
Indies, created the Company of the East Indies to rival Holland, 
and called into being five other commercial companies. None of 
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these enterprises succeeded, and colonization prospered best in 
Canada, where it was not merely an adjunct to a mercantile specu- 
lation. 

The philosopher, Condorcet, said, “Colbert began his ministry 
with a bankruptcy, and ended it with false money,” an exaggeration 
not without a grain of truth. The bankruptcy was the reduction 
of the rentes; the false money was small coins of lighter weight. 
than usual, put forth amid the embarrassments of the Dutch war, 
on which the Government made a profit. The farmers of the 
coinage struck more money than had been decreed, and were taxed 
by royal justice, Colbert’s nephew being implicated. Later, Colbert 
allowed foreign coin to be exchanged for equal weight of good 
money without charge, thus adopting the principle of coinage at 
the expense of the State. Voltaire observes that Colbert occasion- 
ally changed the value of money a very little, and would have done 
better not to change it at all, but it was an old disease. One of 
Colbert’s greatest titles to glory is his creation of the French navy. 
He found an insignificant fleet of twenty vessels and six galleys, 
which, by 1677, he had raised to 270 vessels and thirty galleys. He 
increased the naval appropriation from 300,000 livres to an annual 
average amount of ten millions. The official direction of the navy 
was given to him December 31, 1665. A favorite scheme of his to 
keep the navy supplied with seamen was the system of classes: a 
list was made of all the mariners of France; they were divided 
into three, four, or five classes, each man belonging to the State 
one year out of three, four, or five, and having ‘to be on board ship 
six consecutive months of his year of service. This system hardly 
worked as well as was expected, and in time of war there was a 
general press of seamen, as of old. 

The galleys were the steamboats of those days. They had long 
been rowed by convicts; when they were increased in number, 
more convicts were needed also, and Colbert wrote to the officers 
of justice to condemn as many prisoners to the galleys as possible, 
and to change the death penalty into that of the galleys. Turkish 
slaves were bought for the same work, and the Iroquois captives 
from America were put on the galleys for a time. The galley slaves 
were chained together by six, wore but one garment, were devoured 
by vermin, and often had to toil away at the oar for ten or twelve 
hours together, a biscuit dipped in wine being occasionally put to 
their mouths without their stopping. A miserable injustice was 
committed, in that they were often kept long after the expiration 
of their sentence, and sometimes were released only on buying a 
substitute; thus, of 103 convicts, twenty had served from fifteen to 
twenty years each beyond their time. Colbert was too hard pressed 
to keep up the number of the galley rowers to be able to mitigate 
their horrible fate to any extent. 
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Often has Colbert been reproached with neglecting agricultural 
interests, but perhaps agriculture would have fared better if he had 
let it still more alone. Moved by the memory of past famines, .and 
a desire to feed the army cheaply, Colbert put an export duty on 
grain, and prohibited its exportation altogether whenever the crops 
turned out poorly. In fourteen years the exportation of grain was 
forbidden during fifty-six months; permission to export was never for 
longer than three or six months, and the farmers were ever uncer- 
tain what was to become of their products. The misery of the agri- 
cultural classes once led Colbert to say, “I should like to be able 
to make this country happy, and remote from the court, without 
support, without credit, the grass might grow in my court-yards.” 

There were great abuses in the administration of the forests, 
which Colbert thoroughly reformed by his forest code of 1669. 
The canal of Languedoc was the Suez Canal of Louis XIV’s reign; 
its successful construction was due entirely to Colbert’s intelligent 
support of its projector, Riquet, during twenty years. Colbert de- 
voted time and money to the improvement of roads all over the 
country, and of the pavement of Paris; to opening the rivers of 
France more extensively to navigation, and to a somewhat vain 
attempt to discover profitable mines. A part of the fortifications 
fell also to his charge, but the great engineer, Vaubau, was not fa- 
vorably disposed towards him. Many of the architectural wonders 
of the age of Louis XIV are the result of Colbert’s efforts. The 
charge of superintendent of buildings being conferred on him Jan- 
uary I, 1664. It was no fault of his that the Louvre was not 
finished in his day, and he opposed the construction of Versailles, 
remonstrating strongly on the score of the unprecedented expense. 
Colbert established the tapestry factory of the Gobelins, erected the 
astronomical observatory, reformed the /ardin des Plantes, and 
beautified Paris with many new quays, promenades, and quarters. 
He was made a member of the French Academy, pronouncing a 
discourse in praise of the king on his reception. He established 
the Academy of Sciences, and five other academies, reorganized 
and quadrupled the Royal Library, making his brother librarian, and 
removing it to houses next his own. He bestowed many pensions 
on French and foreign literary men, the chief object being to gain 
over the contemporary historians to swell the praises of the king. 
In the reform of justice, Colbert began the modern French codifi- 
cation of laws. In ecclesiastical matters he succeeded in suppressing 
seventeen religious holidays, making so many more working days, 
and would have reduced the excessive number of monks, had the 
opposition not been so violent. He did not favor persecuting the 
Huguenots, until the tide turned that way so irresistibly that he 


had to give way. 
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At the zenith of his influence a contemporary says of Colbert: 
“The days he gave audience the houses of the other ministers 
were like solitudes.” But among these other ministers was the 
famous Louvois, the Secretary of War, and son of Colbert’s old 
patron, Le Tellier. Colbert’s work was to bring in the money, that 
of Louvois to squander it; and between the two a bitter rivalry 
existed for twenty years. Towards the end of his life, Colbert had 
the mortification of seeing the king incline more to the counsels 
of his rival, and enter upon those disastrous wars that ended only 
in misery and defeat. | 

In the course of his career, Colbert amassed a fortune of over 
ten million livres, all of which he honorably accounted for to the 
king before his death. He favored investments in real estate, and 
was the owner of many estates and houses. The management of 
his estate was one of his chief distractions, and he took pleasure in 
rebuilding the crumbling feudal walls of his castle of Seiguelay and 
surrounding it with a beautiful park. His most constant amuse- 
ment, however, was the gathering of rare books and manuscripts 
for his private liorary, which he spared no pains to enrich, and 
which became one of the most valuable collections ever possessed , 
by a private individual. To his family Colbert was a model of af- 
fection; hé made one brother a bishop, another minister of foreign 
affairs; one of his sons succeeded him as secretary of the navy, 
and another was superintendent of buildings until found grossly in- 
competent from his youth; his daughters were brilliantly married, 
Outside of his family Colbert had few, if any, intimate friends. His 
bearing was rather chilling, but improved on longer acquaintance. 
Mme. de Sévigné called him the “north wind,” and as she was 
taking a petition to him, her friends consoled her in advance for 
the ice she expected to encounter. One witty woman exclaimed, 
when irritated by his persistent silence: “ Monseigneur, show me 
by some sign, at least, that you understand me.” In appearance, 
Colbert was of medium height, rather lean than fat; his counte- 
nance was naturally frowning; his hollow eyes, shaded by dark and 
heavy eyebrows, gave him a stern look. He was an indefatigable 
worker, often appeared at his office at half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and rubbed his hands with pleasant satisfaction on sitting 
down to toil for sixteen long hours. 

This sedentary drudgery was not calculated to strengthen Col- 
bert’s physical constitution. At times he had sufiered from gout, 
and in 1680 a severe attack of fever was only broken by the then 
new remedy of quinine. In 1683 Louvois informed the king of 
some expensive contracts in connection with the works of Ver- 
sailles, and when Colbert submitted the accounts for the railing of 
the grand. court, Louis XIV found them too dear, and said, among 
other disagreeable things, “There is some cheating about it.” 
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Colbert replied, “I flatter myself, at least, that that word is not 
meant to apply to me.” “No,” responded the king, “ but more at- 
tention should have been paid.” And he observed further, “If you 
want to know what economy is, go into Flanders; you will see 
how little the fortifications of the conquered places have cost.” 
This comparison of his work with his favorite rivals was a thun- 
derbolt to poor Colbert, and probably did much to bring on his 
fatal illness, which occurred soon after. Instead of visiting his sick 
minister, as he had done before, Louis XIV sent a note, request- 
ing him to take care of himself. Colbert would not see the royal 
messenger at first, saying: “I do not wish to hear the king 
spoken of; now, at least, he may leave me in peace!” And he 
would not talk, nor open the letter, when the messenger was finally 
admitted. Colbert’s last words about the king are said to have 
been: “If I had done for God what I have done for that man, I 
should be saved twice over, and I do not know what is to become 
of me.” On the sixth of September, 1683, Colbert died at the age 
of sixty-four, and his body was buried by night, under armed escort. 

Later disciples of political economy and science may pick many 


_ flaws in Colbert’s work, but they cannot deny that he labored to 


the best of his ability and according to his lights. The excessive 
protection and regulation that he subjected everything to, were 
sure to be injurious in the long run, but may have done good for 
a time. It was a grand achievement of honorable ambition to have 
reformed the finances so effectually, to havé reduced the most op- 
pressive taxes while increasing the revenue, to have made languish- 
ing commerce and industry flourish as never before, to have 
founded a_widely-extended colonial establishment, to have cre- 
ated a great navy from almost nothing, and in a thousand ways 
and things, not even alluded to here, to have added to the pros- 
perity and glory of his country. France never had a greater minis- 
ter than Colbert, and royalty, embodied in Louis XIV, missed its 
chance by straying from his counsels into the useless wars and op- 
pression that culminated in the French Revolution. 
O. A. BIERSTADT 





FOREIGN RAILROAD IRON.—A press telegram from Galveston, Texas, states 
that about 20,000 tons of railroad iron will within the next ninety days be 
received at that port from Europe. Some is already afloat. Ten thousand 
tons are narrow-gauge rails for the Kansas and Gail Short Line. There is 
scarcely a doubt that domestic rails could be delivered at Galveston at a price 
as low as that at which foreign rail can be delivered there. And furthermore, 
that upwards of $300,000 in duties would go into the pockets of American 
manufacturers and their employes, instead of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

















ENGLAND. 





OVER-BUILDING IN 


OVER-BUILVING IN ENGLAND. 


Comparing 1881 with 1871, the census of England and Wales 
shows an increase of population from 22,712,266 to 25,974,439, or 
about 14.4 per cent., and an increase in the number of inhabited 
houses from 4,259,117 to 4,831,519, or about 13.4 per cent., but the 
new houses are said to be, on the average, larger than the old, 
so that the house accommodation in use has not diminished fer 
capita. 

Between the dates of the two censuses, the number of the un- 
inhabited houses had increased from 261,345 to 386,679, and at the 
date of the last census amounted to eight per cent. of the whole 
number of houses. These empty houses are visible to the eye, as 
well as reported in the census tables. The London Economist says: 

“In London, rows of empty houses are seen in all directions, 
and that it is pretty much the same elsewhere the figures of the 
last census sufficiently show.” 

When the census of 1881 was taken, the number of houses in 
the course of construction was 46,414, or 8,611 more than when 
the census of 1871 was taken. The Economist says: 

“There is every reason to believe that since 1881 the over- 
supply has considerably increased, and yet, although production 
has thus outrun demand, there has been little inclination to lower 
rents, so as to attract tenants. . . . But the peculiarity of the 
present crisis is, that the building still continues in the face ot 
the numerous empty houses everywhere to be seen.” 

The LEconomzst explains the last fact, by saying that there is one 
class which always makes money out of this superfluous building, the 
freeholders who lease the land on high ground-rents and cash 
building mortgages within safe limits, and that there is another 
class which sometimes makes money out of it, and never loses any, 
and that is the speculative builders who obtain materials on credit, 
and take whatever profit there may be in their ventures, and _ liqui- 
date losses by bankruptcy. 

The Economist says that an “intense depreciation of house prop- 
erty” attended and followed the financial crisis of 1866, which it 
ascribes to a previous over-production, but that this was recovered 
from in five or six years. But there was at that time an “intense 
depreciation” in many other things besides houses, of which there 
may, or may not, have been a previous over-production, It is the 
convenient habit of many economical writers to ascribe a fall of 
prices in anything to over-production, whereas the cause would 
18 
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often be more correctly described as under-consumption. In_ five 
or six years after 1866, not merely houses, but everything rose in 
price in England, and indeed throughout all Europe, from the 
flood of gold and silver thrown out of the circulation in France, 
and replaced in that country by enormous issues of inconvertible 
paper, as the result of the Franco-Prussian war. It is difficult to 
see in what quarter anything can happen which can stimulate prices 
as greatly and suddenly as that did. 

One general cause of sustained value in the rents and selllng 
prices of houses, is the continuous increase of population. Plainly, 
the English cannot count upon such an increase in the future. 
If they have not yet reached the possible maximum of their num- 
bers, they must be very near it. 


IRISH POPULATION. 


The excess of births over deaths in Ireland and the Irish emigra- 
tion to foreign countries during the past five years were as follows: 


Excess of births Excess of births 
over deaths. Emigration. over deaths, Emigration. 
1878 .. 34,488 29,492 _ 188i .. 35,755  .. 76,200 
1879 .. 30,239 41,296 inc 1882 .. 33,978 .. 84,132 
1880. 25,180 .. 93,641 


The emigration, which is nearly the whole of it to North America, 
and principally tothe United States, fell to small figures after the 
financial crises of 1873, which reduced wages and employment dur- 
ing the six subsequent years in both Canada and this country. 
The emigration revived with the industrial improvement which com- 
menced on this side of the Atlantic in the Summer and Fall of 
1879, and has since been kept up by the assistance afforded to 
lrish immigrants by the British Government, by the Irish county 
guardians of the poor, and by the contributions of benevolent as- 
sociations and individuals. During the three years ending with 
1882 the emigration was greater by 159,060 than the natural in- 
crease. If this continues during another ten years it would effect 
a reduction of 530,200 in the Irish population. If this entire re- 
duction was made in the districts in which the population is said 
to be excessive, the difficulty would be removed, if it is true that 
the excess in those districts is not more than 500,000, which is af- 
firmed by those who know a good deal about Ireland. The emi- 
gration, of course, cannot be confined to these districts, as a certain 
amount of voluntary and unassisted emigration will go on from all 
parts of Ireland. But it is possible and probable that the migra- 
tion in excess of the natural increase will be confined to the 
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parts in which the population is described as “congested,” and 
which are principally in the West and South of Ireland. 

The persons who actually have the lead in Irish politics demand 
that the British Government, instead of assisting the surplus popu- 
lation of the “congested” districts to leave Ireland, shall assist 
them to migrate to other parts of Ireland, and there temporarily 
provide them with employment in reclaiming reclaimable lands, 
and in other public works. But the Government, and apparently 
with the support of a substantially unanimous public opinion in 
England, is manifestly determined to confine its efforts to relieve 
the over-population of Ireland in the single channel of assisting 
emigration, and, so far as we can discern, this method of relief is 
the one most desired by the classes which are assisted. The politi- 
cal leaders of Ireland have reasons of their own, which may be 
good and sufficient reasons from their point of view, for deprecat- 
ing a reduction of the population of Ireland, and as a consequence, 
of its relative importance as a part of the United Kingdom. But all 
the testimony from Ireland for many years past has been uniform 
that most of the people look to America as the land of promise, 
and that the only limit upon their voluntary emigration hitherto has 
been the lack of means to emigrate. There is no fair ground for 
saying that the Government is now forcing the Irish population 
from their homes. It is only assisting those to go away who wish 
to do so. There is no occasion for using compulsion. There are 
more Irish asking to be helped to emigrate than the British Im- 
perial Treasury, however well stocked as it may be, is able to 
assist. 

A large and influential meeting at the Mansion House in London, 
August 10, urged upon the Government the plan of settling 200,000 
Irish in Canada, providing them with farms to be paid for in easy 
instalments, &c. The plan is received with favor. The execution of 
it will undoubtedly be commenced next Spring, and unless some 
unexpected obstacles arise in its practical workings, it will be car- 
ried out. The applications of the Irish to be aided in emigrating 
are large and increasing. The individual Irishman is governed by 
his own interest, and if he can reach a new country, where he 
thinks he will be better off than he is now, he will not remain in 
Ireland for any such object as keeping up its numbers and political 
power. 

Since the above was written Mr. Gladstone has, for political reasons, 
consented to the application of one half of an appropriation of 
100,000,000 out of the Irish Church Surplus Fund, to migratory 
persons from one part of Ireland to another. But he still insists 
upon the exclusive appropriation to emigration of all grants from 
the Imperial Treasury. 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF THE FELLAHEEN. 


Among the various causes which are working together to pro- 
duce an economic crisis in Egypt, says the correspondent of the 
London 7zmes, the indebtedness of the Fellaheen is one of the 
most prominent and the most pressing. In the recent troubles it 
played a prominent part by creating in the rural population that 
hatred of the foreigner which the leaders of the insurrection 
adroitly used for their ambitious aims, and in any future political 
agitation it will doubtless, if not removed in the meantime, again 
serve the same purpose. For the ordinary fellah, all over Lower 
Egypt, the foreign element and foreign influence are represented by 
the Greek, Syrian, or Levantine usurer, who settles in the village 
as a small grocer, lends a littke money to the needy at three or 
four per cent. per month, accepts payment of the interest in grain 
or cotton, develops gradually into a collector of agricultural produce 
for the foreign exporters in Alexandria, and finally assumes in the 
village the position of a little financial autocrat. If he happens 
to have some grains of rudimentary honesty in his composition he 
contents himself with exacting thirty or forty per cent. interest on 
the money which he iends to the villagers, and with obtaining a 
fair profit on the grain and cotton which he buys for exporta- 
tion; but if he is, as frequently happens, a man in whom lust of 
gain overrides all conscientious scruples, he may employ, besides 
the legitimate means of making money, such dishonest expedients 
as using false weights and measures, inventing fictitious claims, 
fraudulently changing the figures in contracts, and other ingenious 
tricks of pettifogging rascality. Whether honest or dishonest he is 
always more or less detested and feared by those with whom he 
has dealings, and any announcement of deliverance from his power 
is sure to be hailed as good tidings of great joy. 

A very much less pernicious but scarcely less important class of 
money-lenders are the agents of the commercial houses in Alex- 
andria, who advance money on the grain and cotton crops and 
refund themselves during the season of exportation. Lastly there 
are the great credit institutions, such as the Crédit Foncier and 
the Land Mortgage Company, who lend money at a reasonable rate 
of interest on the security of regular mortgages. With the aid of 
these various categories of moncy-lenders the peasants of the Delta 
have contracted a large debt, which is variously estimated at from 
six to twelve millions sterling, and when last year the emissaries 
of the insurrectionary party declared that Aribi would deliver them 
from all these obligations to the foreigner, the name of the great 
National leader soon became very popular. Though the widespread 
illusions about the National leader’s power and prowess were very 
quickly dispelled, many of the peasants still believe, or profess to 
believe, that during his dictatorship he wiped out all their debts, 
and the well-meant action of the re-established Khedivial Govern- 
ment has in some measure confirmed this error. Circulars have 
been issued to the local authorities, instructing them to take into con- 
sideration the difficulties created by the recent disturbances, and not 
to press for the immediate satisfaction of the claims against insolvent 
peasants. The consequence of this has been that, as a rule, the 
peasants refuse to pay their debts, even when they have the requi- 
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site means at their disposal, and, on the other hand, the money- 
lenders, great and small, decline to make any further advances on 
personal security or mortgage. The numerous impecunious culti- 
vators, therefore, who trusted to obtaining these advances as usual 
are experiencing great difficulty in obtaining seed, and it is to be 
feared that from this circumstance a portion of the land will be 
left uncultivated. In any case, some step must be taken to fa- 
cilitate a liquidation; for the peasantry, if left face to face with 
their creditors and exposed to the regular action of the tribunals, 
will be expropriated in wholesale fashion, and the economic dis- 
turbance which wholesale expropriation would produce might have 
very serious results. 

But what remedy can be used to prevent the threatened evil 
consequences? The answer to that question must depend on our 
diagnosis of the nature and causes of the disease, and in the 
matter of diagnosis the doctors widely disagree. One category of 
them attributes the evil to the natural, incorrigible improvidence of 
the fellaheen, fostered in recent years by fortuitous circumstances. 
The explanation given by these authorities may be briefly sum- 
marized thus: The fellah is by nature and education improvident, 
and has always habitually lived from hand to mouth. If he did 
not formerly run into debt it was simply because he had no means 
of obtaining credit. Under the old economic system of the country 
the rural population were not only ignorant of credit in the 
modern sense of the term, but they had little or no personal ac- 
quaintance with metallic currency. They paid their taxes to the 
Government in kind, and used the surplus of their agricultural 
products for their sustenance. The few articles, such as copper 
cooking utensils, which each family could not make for itself, were 
obtained generally by barter. It was only about half a century ago 
that this primitive system began to change, and for a considerable 
time the change was confined to Lower Egypt. In that portion of 
the country the Government adopted the system of collecting the 
taxes in money, foreign traders penetrated into the villages, and 
the peasantry gradually learned the European system of trade in 
its rudimentary forms. There was as yet, however, little or no 
money-lending and usury. That new feature appeared in the reign 
of the ex-Khedive Ismail, when the sudden development of cotton 
cultivation, caused by the American War, necessitated a great in- 
crease of the agricultural working capital. As the price of cotton 
rapidly rose there was a lively competition among the purchasers, 
and, in order to secure a large share of the crops, the merchants 
willingly advanced money to the cultivators on condition that, at 
harvest time, the cotton would be sold to them at the current 
market price. Many a peasant thus found himself in possession of 
more gold than he had ever before seen even in his dreams, and 
he spent a portion of it in taking to himself an additional wife or 
some such luxury. It became customary, in short, to borrow money 
freely, and the debts were all easily paid off by the sale of the 
cotton crop. But when the American War was at an end, and the 
price of cotton suddenly fell, it became much more difficult to 
square accounts at the end of the year; and the fellah, instead of 
returning to his old parsimonious mode of life, ran himself deeper 
and deeper into debt with a recklessness which only supreme im- 
providence can explain. Since that time things have been going 
from bad to worse, but the peasant, taking no heed for the mor- 
row, accepts any conditions which the usurers think fit to impose, 
provided he can get a little ready money for his immediate wants. 
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Such is, in a few words, the theory of those who explain the 
present lamentable state of indebtedness by the fellah’s natural im- 
providence. Others lav the fault on the Government. Ismail Pasha, 
say these, ruined the fellaheen of Lower and Middle Egypt by in- 
ordinate taxation, by expropriation, and by an _ unprecedented 
amount of forced labor on the public works and on his private 
estates. Not only did he increase taxation in a regular way, but, 
whenever he happened to be in extreme financial straits—and he 
happened to be so very frequently—he mercilessly extorted money 
in irregular ways, with the sanction of the Kurbash, until the peas- 
ants in despair contracted debts which they knew they never 
could repay. Once fairly in the hands of the usurers they could 
not, of coure, extricate themselves, and hence, according to this 
second theory, their present lamentable condition. 


—.-t.—_____——- 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. | 


A forthcoming Government publication contains the following 
Statistics with respect to gold and silver production in the United 
States. They have been prepared by Albert Williams, Jr., and 
though estimates have been made many times before, the present 
estimate will repay an attentive study. 


It may seem strange to say that one of the most perplexing 
Statistical questions is to state the total gold and silver production 
of the United States from the beginning of mining operations 
to the present. The difficulty lies not so much in the dearth of 
material as in the embarrassing abundance of statistics, actual and 
estimated, made by different persons at different times; covering 
overlapping periods and occasionally showing gaps; including and 
omitting the product of the Southern States; sometimes including 
the partial output of the west coast of North America beyond 
the limits of the United States; estimated on the basis of the 
calendar year or of the fiscal year; revised, changed and corrected, 
until the whole subject seems lost in confusion. And yet there 
is sufficient reliable evidence upon which to reconstruct an estimate 
believed to have a probable error not exceeding five per cent. 

First, we have Prof. J. D, Whitney’s study of the gold output of 
the Southern States from 1804 to 1850, inclusive, showing the follow- 


ing results: 

PROFESSOR WHITNEY’S ESTIMATE OF THE GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES FROM 1804 TO 1850, INCLUSIVE, BY PERIODS 
OF CALENDAR YEARS. 





1804-23 hi $ 47,000 piee 1841-50 ¥ $ 7,715,300 
1824-30 in 715,000 io 
1831-40 se 6,695,000 re easiseund $ 15,172,300 


PROFESSOR WHITNEY’S ESTIMATE OF THE PRODUCTION, BY STATES, 
| DURING THE SAME TIME. 





GOTH. cccccccccess «+» 6,048,900 is Tennessee and Alabama.... $263,800 
North Carolina......... 6,842,900 oa pene 1,198,600 
South Carolina......... 818, 100 - 


ir tcsvecensoues $ 15,172,300 
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This carries the history of production up to, and two and a-half 
years later than, the discovery of gold in California. In the sub- 
sequent summary, a deduction has been made from’ Professor 
Whitney’s total, in order to adjust these statistics to that most im- 
portant date. From the $7,715,300 estimated for the decade 1841 
to 1850, one quarter has been subtracted; thus reducing the esti- 
mate for the total production of the Southern States up to the 
turning-point in the out-put of the United States to $13,243,475. 
After the year 1850, the small production from this region has 
been usually disregarded altogether, until quite recently, when it 
again appears as an item in mining statistics. It is highly prob- 
able that during this intermediate period the total production of 
the country has been over-estimated to an extent at least equal to 
the amount produced in the South. 

Prof. W. P. Blake has carried the figures through the second 
natural time division (that is, the period during which California 
and Oregon may be considered to have been practically the sole 
producers) and up to the close of 1863, or somewhat beyond the 
proper limits of this epoch. The Comstock lode was discovered 
in 1859, began production in 1860, and by 1863 had made its in- 
fluence largely felt. In 1863, prospectors were scouring Nevada, 
Idaho, and Washington Territory; and a considerable production 
began to come from other sources than California, Oregon, and the 
Comstock lode. Professor Blake’s estimate of the actual gold ex- 
ports from San Francisco, which has formed the basis for the 
figures now accepted, is as follows: 


DECLARED EXPORTS OF GOLD FROM SAN FRANCISCO FROM 1848 TO 
1863, INCLUSIVE, WITH ESTIMATES OF THE ACTUAL MOVEMENT, 
BY Pror. W. P. BLAKE. 








Declared Estimated Declared Estimated 
gold actual gold gold actual eold 
Year. export. export, Year. export. export. 

1848....... - ( $10,000,000 .. 1857.. $48,976,692 . $55,000,000 
( $66,000,000 . ) 40,000,000 .. 1858.. 47,548,026 . 50,000,000 
a titi . ( 50,000,000 .. 1859.. 47,640,462 . 50,000,000 
1851 to May I 11,497,000 ’ 55,000,000 °° 1860.. 42,325,916 . 42,325,916 
Pi s6eekase 34,900,895 . \ es .. I861.. 40,676,758 . 39,176,758 
wiki aie 45,779,000 . 60,000,000 .. 1862.. 42,561,761 . 36,c61,761 
ee 54,905.000 . 65,000,000 .. 1863.. 46,071,920 . 33,071,920 
| 52,045,633 . 60,000,000 .. ‘ 
| 45,161,731 . 55,000,000 .. Total. $676,908,228 . $755,636,355 
_ 50,697,434 . 55,000,000 .. 


These figures do not show any silver production; in fact, silver 
mining in the United States may be said to have only begun in 
1860. The value of the silver contents of gold, however, has been 
added in the compilations which are now generally accepted; and 
though the computation has been made in a very rough way, the 
value of the silver was so small as compared with that of the gold, 
that a revision seems hardly necessary. 

Various authorities have been quoted for the period up to the 
time when a United States mining commissioner was appointed. 
and when Mr, Valentine began the publication of his estimates 
based upon the express returns. Mr. J. Ross Browne, in his re- 
ports as commissioner (1866 and 1867), gave the then accepted 
figures, which, however, were undoubtedly over-estimated, and they 
have since been materially reduced. Dr. R. W. Raymond, mining 
commissioner from 1868 to 1875 inclusive, made a very careful 
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study of the subject, and his results, as published in his series of 
admirable reports, are generally accepted, though in a few cases 
Over-estimates, which there was then no means of checking, could 
not be eliminated. The following table gives Dr. Raymond's es- 
timates : 


Dr. R. W. RAYMOND’S ESTIMATE OF THE GOLD AND SILVER PROD- 
UCT FROM 1868 TO 1875 INCLUSIVE (CALENDAR YEARS). 





























States and Territories. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
DD cnce unt naewed $ 22,000,000 . $22,500,000 . $25,000,000 . $20,000,000 
Ns tnvcicennndewees 14,000,000 . 14,000,000 . 16,000,0CO0 . 22,500,000 
i cirpeanaveees%e 15,0CO,00cO 9,000,000 . 9,100,000 . 8,050,000 
| ee sting 7,C00,000 . 7,000,000 . 6,C00,000 . 5,000,000 
Oregon and Washington. 4,0co,00co . 3,006,000 . 3,000,000. 2,500,000 
PE ctcéconadenseens 500,000 . I,000,C00 . 800,000. 800,000 
BUOW BOOMIOD. oo cc cccccccs 250,000 . 500,000 . 500,000 . 500,000 
Colorado and Wyoming. 3,250,000 . 4,000,0c0 . 3,775,000 . 4,763,000 
ee — ‘ —- ‘ 1,300,coo . 2,300,000 
From other parts........ I,0CO,000 500,000 525,000 . 250,000 

De titbadcnekenwh $67,000,000 . $61,500,000 . 66,000,000 . $66,662,000 

States and Territories. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 
SEED cccsccnveces . $19,049,098 . $18,025,722 . $20,300,531 . $17,753,151 
i ctdeetovessevede 25,548,801 . 35,254,507 . 35,452,233 . 40,478,369 
is ake y oe kswes 6,068,339 . 5,187,047 . 3,844,702 . 3,573,600 
i ints aiid eee ee w.s 60 2,695,870 . 2,500,000 . 1,880,004 . 1,75,000 
Oregon and Washington. 2,000,cco . 1,535,784 . 763,605 . 1,246,978 | 
Ds 6sececterewe we 625,000 . 500,000 . 487,000 . 750,000 
St SIR scndccccsces 500,000 . 500,000 ., 500,000 325,000 
Colorado and Wyoming. 4,761,465 . 4,070,263 . 5,188,510 . 5,302,810 
re 2,445,284 . 3:778,200 . 3,9t1,601 . 3,137,088 
From other parts........ 250,000 . 250,000 . 100,000 . 500,000 

Ee $63,943,857 . $71,651,523 . $72,428,206 . $74,817,596 


Dr. Adolf Séetbeer (in Petermann’s Jctthetlungen, Erganzang- 
sheft No. 57) published conclusions reached by him as to the bul- 
lion product of the United States up to the close of 1875, based 
upon a study and comparison of the literature of the subject. In 
the following table, Dr. Sédetbeer’s results are shown, kilograms be- 
ing converted into troy ounces and German marks into United 
States money. The production is given by periods of years: 


Dr. SOETBEER’S ESTIMATE OF THE PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS 
METALS IN THE UNITED STATES TO THE CLOSE OF 1875. 











be Gold prod» ct. Silver Product. 

Periods. 8 & Pre os Pres eee 
r < . } 

| 2. Total. ! ananane Value. | Total. Pot, Value. 

| Ounces. , Ounces. | | Ounces. Ounces. 
1804-20.) 17 1,929 113 $ 39,876 | — 
1821-30.| 10 | 35,368 | 3,537 731,121; —— —- — 
1831-40.) 10 | = 273,295, = -27,329, + 9 5,049,509) 99———- neti 


x 
1841-50.| 10 5,658,825 565,882 116,978,201 | ome | emmet 
1851-55.| 5 . 14,275,073 | 2,855,135 | 295,104,343 1,334,325 266,865 | $1,725,149 
1856-60.; 5 12,304,757 | 2,478,951 | 256,222,359, 906,725 190,345, 1,288, 
1861-65.| 5 10,722,862 2,144,566 221,660,603 27,972,602 5,594,520 36,165,777 
1866-70.| 5 (12,217,918 | 2,443,564 | 252,566,773 48,389,387 9,677,877 | 62,562,638 
1871-75-| 5 | 9,565,344 | 1,913,069 | 197,733,203 | 90,798,425 18,159,085 | 117,393,284 











i | } 
Total..| 72 65,145,941 |12,432,167 |1,346,678,078 |169,491,464 |33,898,292 | 219,135,514 
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The figures which, partly by repeated official publication, are now 
most generally credited, are shown in the following table, which 
includes the estimates for the fiscal years from 1848 to 1880 inclu- 
sive. This table is made the basis of the second and most impor- 
tant item in the recapitulation, with the exception of the year 1880, 
for which the ceusus figures are substituted : 


ESTIMATE OF THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER FROM 1848 TO 
1880 INCLUSIVE, BY FISCAL YEARS, AS GENERALLY ACCEPTED IN 
OFFICIAL REPORTS. 








Total gold 

Years. Gold. Silver, and silver. 
3648..... $ 10,0C0,000 $ 10,000,000 
1849..... 40,000,000 $ 50,000 40,050,000 
1850..... 50,000,000 me 50,000 o 50,050,000 
ae 55,000,000 en 50,000 55,050,000 
ae yOOO, COO ea 50,000 60,050,000 
ae 65,000,000 in 50,000 65,050,000 
ee ,000,C00 - 50,Cc0o 60,050,000 
ae 55,000,000 “a 50,000 55,050,000 
SO 55,000,000 re 5C,000 55,050,000 
ee 55,000,000 vt 50,000 55,050,000 
a 50,000,000 sa 50,000 50,650,000 
re £0,000,000 os 100,000 50, 100,000 
1860. .... 46,000,000 sa 150,000 46,150,000 
ae 43,000,000 2,000,000 45,000,000 
ae 39,200,000 4) 500,000 43,700,000 
SOEs secs 40,000,000 8,500,000 48,500,000 
| ae 46,090, c00 I 1,000,000 57,000,000 
BOGS... 53,225,000 11,250,000 64,475,000 
1866,.... 53,500,0C0 10,000,000 63, 500,000 
a 51,725,0C0 13,500,000 65,225,000 
1868..... 48,000,000 12,000,000 , 000,000 
ae 49, 500,000 12,000,000 61,500,0C0 
a 50,000,000 16,000,000 yOOO, 000 
1871 43,000,000 23,000,000 66,000,000 
ae 36,000,000 28, 750,000 64,750,000 
__: Meee 36,000,000 35,750,000 71,750,000 
1874..... 33,490,902 37,324,594 70,815,496 
1875. ...¢ 33,467,856 31,727,500 65,195,416 
1876. .... 39,929, 166 38,783,016 78,712,182 
1877...+. 49,897,390 397935573 86,690,963 
1878..... 51,206, 360 45,281,385 96,487,745 
1879..... 38,899,858 40,812, 132 79,711,990 
1050. .... 36,000,009 37, 700,000 73,700,000 

Total. . $1,520,041,532 $ 460,422,260 $ 1,980,463, 792 


Statistics of the production are now, as they formerly were and 

























always should have been, prepared for calendar years. For the six 
months from July 1, 1880, to December 31, 1880, half of the product 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, as reported by the Director 
of the Mint, has been assumed. For the calendar years 1881 and 
1882, the mint figures are again quoted. For the first six months of 
1883, the estimate is made by assuming, on the authority of Mr. 
Preston, the rate of production in 1882 to have been maintained 
during the first half of 1883. It is not probable that the complete 
statistics for 1883 will show this estimate to be very seriously in 
error. 

Summing up the material thus briefly sketched, the following re- 
sults are reached: 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES TO 
JUNE 30, 1883. 


Periods. Gold, Silver. | Total. 

Output of the Southern States up to 

the discovery of gold in California 

in 1848 (based on estimates of | 

re $ 13,243,475 — | $ 13,243)475 
Product from 1848 to 1879 inclusive, 

by fiscal years (as published by 

the Directors of the Mint)........ 1,484,041,532 $422,722,260  1,906,763,792 
Fiscal year ended June 3oth, 1880 

(census figures, covering a period 

one month earlier assumed )...... 33,379,063 41,110,957 74,490,620 
July 1st, 1880, to December 31st, 1880 | 

(estimated on the basis of half the 

product of the fiscal year 1881, 

as reported by Hon. Horatio C. 

Burchard, Director of the Mint).. 18,250,000: 21,050,000 39,300,000 
Calendar years 1881 and 1882 (as re- | | 

ported by Hon. Horatio C. Burch- 








ard, Director of the Mint )...... 67,200,000 89,800,000 157,000,000 
Total product of the United States eA, PIN 

Eo $ 1,616,114,670  3$574,683,217  $2,190,797,887 
Estimated product in the first six 

re 16,250,000 23,400,000 39,650,000 
Total product of the United States ———————-- ee | seer ee 

I iG MIR i oc vos scescnccs | $1,632,364,670  $598,083,218 $2,230, 447,887 


Up to June 30th, 1883, the aggregate production of gold in the 
United States may be stated at $ 1,632,364,670, and of silver $598,- 
083,217, making a grand total of $2,230,447,887. Reduced to the 
eguivalent weights, the total gold output has been 78,965,572 troy 
ounces, Or 2707.4 avoirdupois net tons. The total for silver represents 
462,590,469 troy ounces, or 15,860 tons. It will perhaps convey little 
meaning to say that the grand total is in excess of the National 
debt; but a better conception of the vastness of the amount may 
be had by considering that all the gold produced in the country 
to the present time, if brought together, would suffice to load 271 
ordinary freight-cars; the silver, supposed in the same way to be 
collected together as fine bullion, would require 1586 cars for its 
transportation. The gold would tax the carrying capacity of a large 
ocean steamship; while the silver would suffice to form cargeos for a 
small fleet. 

Present Status of the Industry—From the foregoing figures, the 
general deduction may be drawn that the annual precious metal 
output of the United States during recent years may be stated at 
between $70,000,000 and $80,000,000, coining value, and that the 
fluctuations in the proportional amounts of gold and silver are 
greater than those of the total product. It is also safe to assume 
that this rate of production will be maintained for some time to 
come, and that the probability of a slight increase is greater than 
that of a decline. Experience has shown that, as old districts be- 
come exhausted, or fall off in their rate of production, new localities 
are developed which fully take their place and that the general re- 
sult is therefore nearly uniform as compared year by year. By the 
time the country has been thoroughly explored for gold and silver 
deposits, a time which may be considered as indefinitely remote, 
the facilities for mining and working the ores will undoubtedly be 
such as to enable systematic and permanent development to be 
maintained in places and with ores which at present could not be 
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profitable. The production of the precious metals appears to be the 
sole industry which is at all indeperdent of changes in the relation 
between supply and demand, unless, indeed, the influence exerted 
by fluctuations in the market value of silver may be held to affect 
the production of that metal. With all other natural products, the 
amount produced is necessarily limited by the amount consumed, 
whether in this or in foreign countries; notable examples of which 
effect may be seen in the case of quicksilver, which, at a certain 
demand and consequent market value, may be mined profitably, 
while, if the price declines only a few cents per pound, a number 
of mines are at once thrown out of operation, and the production 
falls off until an equilibrium is reached at which resumption of 
work is profitable. In the case of the great iron industry, in which, 
as is so often seen, over-production brings its own remedy, and as 
is found to be true in other almost innumerable instances which 
might be cited, it would require very violent changes in the pur- 
chasing power of the precious metals to materially affect the rate 
of their production. It might even be said that the latter is apt 
to increase in cumulative ratio; for unusual success in any locality 
at once attracts attention and stimulates prospecting for new de- 
posits and their exploitation, the ultimate result being a sympathetic 
increase throughout the mining region. But while natural causes 
are thus seen to influence the rate of production only slightly, 
artificial restraints, such as the crusade against hydraulic mining in 
California or the adoption of unwise laws, certainly make their in- 
fluence felt, although for.the country at large the effect is_rela- 
tively small. In like manner, the reaction from undue speculation 
has a slight depressing result, which shows itself in apparently re- 
turning cycles. Sudden changes in the normal supply of either of 
the precious metals bring about from time to time corresponding 
changes in the coinage laws of nations; the reflex action upon 
production, however, is hardly more than perceptible. 

The production of gold and silver, like that of other commod- 
ities, is of course not one of clear profit. Indeed a saying that it 
costs one dollar in coin to produce one dollar in bullion has 
gained more or less credit; and though this opinion has been 
abundantly shown to be unfounded, and while also any attempt to 
estimate the profit gained to the country by the mining of the 
precious metals is mere guess-work, it is still quite probable that 
$ 500,000,000 of the gross total has been net profit. 

One third of all the gold and one half of all the silver annually 
sana in the world are supplied by the mines of the United 
tates. 


— — cose —— 


RAILROADS AS A DEVELOPING AGENCY. 


By contrasting the present situation of the Northwest with what 
it was thirty years ago, says the Unzted States Economiést, we can 
imagine what it would still have been but for the railroads which 
have been built across it in all directions: thirty years ago the 
population of the Northwest was clustered around the lake ports 
and on the margins of the rivers. The scattered settlers in the 
interior lived in the poorest primitive manner. If they raised a 
little surplus in the way of crops, the cost of getting it to market 
exceeded its total value. A farmer living in one of the interior 
counties would take from two to four days to get a wagon-load of 
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wheat to market, and half that length of time to return home, 
and his expenses on the road both ways, and while transacting 
the little business involved in its sale, left him but little or noth- 
ing out of the price for which he sold his wheat. The lakes, 
which were the only outlet for the produce of the West, were 
closed five months in the year, and during that time there was 
literally no market at all for grain. Every pursuit of industry and 
trade sympathized with the depression in agriculture. The merchant 
and the mechanic were no better off than the farmer, for, as the 
people had but little to buy with, the manufacturers and dealers 
conld sell but little, and there was no growth or prosperity in any 
department of labor or commerce. This was not the case in 
one State. It was so everywhere. A farmer who lived fifty miles 
from a seaport at the East was no better off than one in the 
middle of Wisconsin or Iowa, for his produce had to be hauled by 
wagon roads to market, and the cost of transportation equaled the 
price for which it could be sold. Throughout Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, farming on a large and profitable scale was 
impossible, because a farmer could raise nothing that he could sell 
at a price exceeding the cost of getting to market. 

Travel from place to place was a wretched experience. Six cents 
a mile was the lowest rate at which passengers were conveyed by 
stage-coach, and rates by the natural water routes were in propor- 
tion. If a business man was called to New York once a year, it 
took him a month and more to come and go and give a few 
days to business. Relatives and friends in parts of the country 
distant from each other were as absolutely separated as people now 
are On opposite sides of the world. A man now living in San 
Francisco can visit New York as easily as one could living in 
Pittsburgh thirty years ago, and every species of personal and com- 
mercial communication was proportionately inconvenient, slow, toil- 
some and expensive. No lapse of years, no process of time or 
change, no influences of growth and culture, would have changed this 
condition of things without means for rapid transportation from 
one part of the country to another. The country would have be- 
come very thickly settled near the lakes and rivers and by the arti- 
ficial watercourses; but the vast interiors, the rich forests, the broad 
prairies, the magnificent intervals would have had but a slightly in- 
creased population during this era, and it would always have been 
a rude population, badly housed, poorly schooled, roughly clad, 
with few of the comforts of life aside from the food produced on 
the soil, like the frontiersmen and the borderers whom we know in 
tradition and romance. The land twenty miles away from the 
steamboat landings would never have been worth much more than 
the original Government price. There would have been little or 
no wealth in houses, barns and farms, and in stock and grain; 
nor but few schoolhouses and churches; but few and _ scattering 
remote villages, and the nation would have been poor, provincial in 
its pupilage and adolescence. 

The railroads have wrought the revolution which has been ac- 
complished before our eyes. Half the cost of money in travel and 
seven-eighths of the time are saved, in effect lengthening in many- 
fold the duration and increasing the capacities of life. The prod- 
uct of the farm are now worth as much at the farmer’s door as 
they previously were after being hauled a long distance by his 
teams. A thrifty farmer can become rich in.a few years by the 
sale of the surplus of his farm, which, but for railroads, he could 
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not sell at all. The handsome farms, the fine schoolhouses, the 
elaborate churches, the comfortable dwellings, the thickly-planted 
villages of the whole Northwest, are the direct result of the rail- 
roads, which have made every country accessible and convenient 
for settlement. When the mind considers that vast territory which 
lies to the northward, between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains, and which forms one vast wheat field, waving 
in the harvest time with the yellow grain, which, but for the rail- 
roads penetrating and crossing all its diverse sections, would have 
remained wild, barren and worthless in all the future, as it had 
been in all the past, we can have some idea of the vast individual 
and National wealth which the railroads create. They have in- 
creased many-fold the value of every farm, the value of every 
product of industry, and of every class of property in the North- 
west and throughout the country. 


—_—__—__—_o-§-2—_____— 


GIFT OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Basket v. Hassell. 


C, the owner of a certificate of deposit payable to his order, during his 
last sickness in apprehension of death, wrote thereon this endorsement to 


which he signed his name: ‘‘ Pay to Martin Basket, no one else, then not 
till my death. My life seems to be uncertain. | may live through the 
spell. Then I will attend to myself.” He then delivered the certificate 


to Basket. //e/7 not a valid donatio mortis causa, and that the administrator 
of C was entitled to the certificate. 

If the gift does not take effect as an executed and complete transfer to 
the donee of possession and title, either legal or equitable, during the life 
of the donor, it is a testamentary disposition good only if made and 
proved as a will. : 

‘Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Indiana. The opinion states the case. 

MATTHEWS, J. This is a bill in equity, filed by the appellee, a 
citizen of Tennessee, to which besides the appellant, a citizen of 
Kentucky, the Evansville National Bank of Evansville, Indiana, 
Samuel Bayard, its president, and Henry Reis, its cashier, and 
— W. Shackelford and Robert D. Richardson, attorneys for 

asket, citizens of Indiana, were made parties defendant. The 
single question in the case, was whether a certain fund, represented by 
a certificate of deposit, issued by the bank to Chaney in his life- 
time, belonged to Basket, who claimed it as a gift from Chaney, 
having possession of the certificate, or to the appellee, as Chaney’s 
administrator. Basket asserted his title not only by answer, but by 
a cross-bill. The final decree ordered the certificate of deposit to 
be surrendered to the complainant, and that the bank pay to com- 
plainant, as its holder, the amount due thereon. The money was 
then tendered by the bank, in open court, and the certificate was 
deposited with the clerk. It was thereupon ordered, Basket having 
prayed an appeal, that until the expiration of the time allowed for 
filing a bond on appeal, the bank should hold the money as a de- 
posit at four per cent. interest, but if a bond be given, that the 
same be paid to the clerk, and by him loaned to the bank on the 
same terms. Basket failed to give the bond required for a super- 
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sedeas, but afterward prayed another appeal, which he perfected by 
giving bond for costs alone. To this appeal, Basket and the ap- 
pellee are the parties, respectively, the co-defendants not having ap- 
pealed or been cited after severance. And on the ground that they 
~~! rcacaaaaaa parties, the appellee has moved to dismiss the ap- 
peal. 

It is apparent, however, that the sole controversy is between the 
present parties to the appeal. By the delivery of the certificate of 
deposit to the clerk the attorneys of Basket are exonerated from all 
responsibility ; and the payment of the money by the bank to the 
appellee equally relieves it and its officers; for not being parties to 
the appeal, and the execution of the decree not having been super- 
seded, the decree will always furnish them protection, whether 
affirmed or reversed, because if reversed it would only be so as be- 
tween the parties to the appeal. So that the omitted parties have 
no legal interest, either in maintaining or reversing the decree, and 
consequently are not necessary parties to the appeal. Szwpson v. 
Greely, 20 Wall. 152; Cox v. United States, 6 Pet. 182; Forgay v. 
Conrad, 6 How. 203; Germain v. Mason, 12 Wall. 261. The motion 
to dismiss the appeal is accordingly overruled. 

The fund in respect to which the controversy has arisen was rep- 
resented by a certificate of deposit, of which the following is a 
copy; 
“EVANSVILLE NATIONAL BANK, 

“EVANSVILLE, IND., Seft. 8, 1875. 

“H. M. Chaney has deposited in this bank twenty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and fourteen dollars and seventy cents, payable 
in current funds, to the order of himself, on surrender of this cer- 
tificate properly indorsed, with interest at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum, if left for six months. 

$ 23,514.70 “HENRY REIS, Cashéer.” 

Chaney being in possession of this certificate at his home in the 
County of Sumner, State of Tennessee, during his last sickness and 
in apprehension of death, wrote on the back thereof the following 
indorsement: 

“Pay to Martin Basket of Henderson, Ky,; no one else; then not 
till my death. My life seems to be uncertain. I may live through 
the spell. Then I will attend to myself. 

“H. M. CHANEY.” 


Chaney then delivered the certificate to Basket, and died, without 
recovering from that sickness, in January, 1876. 

It is claimed on behalf of the appellant that this constitutes a 
valid donatio mortis causa, which entitles him to the fund; and 
whether it be so, is the sole question for our determination. 

The general doctrine of the common law as to gifts of this 
character is fully recognized by the Supreme Court of Tennessee as 
art of the law of that State. Azchardson v. Adams, 10 Yerger, 273; 
Szms v. Walker, 8 Humph. 503; Gass v. Szmpson, 4 Cold. 288. 

In the case last mentioned, that court had occasion to consider 
the nature of such a disposition of property, and the several ele- 
ments that enter into its proper definition. 

Among other things it said: 

“A question seems to have arisen,‘at an early day, over which 
there was much contest, as to the real nature of gifts causa morizs. 
were they gifts zztler vivos, to take effect before the death of the 
donor, or were they in the nature of a legacy, taking effect only 
at the death of the donor. At the termination of this contest, it 
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seems to have been settled, that a gift causa mortzs is ambulatory 
and incomplete during the donor’s life, and is therefore revocable 
by him and subject to his debts, upon a deficiency of assets, not 
because the gift is testamentary or in the nature of a legacy, but 
because such is the condition annexed to it, and because it would 
otherwise be fraudulent as to creditors; for no man may give his 
property who is unable to pay his debt; and all now agree that it 
has no other property in common with a legacy. The property 
must pass at the time and not be intended to pass at the givers 
death; yet the party making the gift does not part with the whole 
interest, save only in a certain event; and until the event occurs 
which is to divest him, the title remains in the donor. The donee 
is vested with an inchoate title, and the intermediate ownership 
is in him; but his title is defeasible until the happening of the 
event necessary to render it absolute. It differs from a legacy in 
this, that it does not require probate, does not pass to the executor 
or administrator, but is taken against, not from him. Upon the 
happening of the event upon which the gift is dependent, the title 
of the donee becomes, by relation, complete and absolute from the 
time of the delivery, and that without any consent or other act 
on the part of the executor or administrator; consequently the 
gift is zzter vévos.” In another part of the opinion (p. 297), it is 
said: “All the authorities agree that delivery is essential to the 
validity of the gift, and that it is said, is a wise principle of our 
laws, because delivery strengthens the evidence of the gift; and is 
certainly a very powerful fact for the prevention of frauds and 
perjury.” 

In the first of these extracts there is an inaccuracy of expression, 
which seems to have introduced some confusion, if not an apparent 
contradiction, when after having stated that “the property must 
pass at the time and not be intended to pass at the giver’s death,” 
it is added, that “until the event occurs which is to divest him 
the title remains in donor.” But a view of the. entire passage 
leaves no room to doubt its meaning; that a donatio mortis causa 
must be completely executed, precisely as required in the case of 
gifts zzz/er vivos, subject to be divested by the happening of any 
of the conditions subsequent, that is, upon actual revocation by the 
donor, or by the donor’s surviving the apprehended peril, or out- 
living the donee, or by the occurrence of a deficiency of assets 
necessary to pay the debts of the deceased donor. These condi- 
tions are the only qualifications that distinguish gifts mortcs causa 
and zzter vivos. On the other hand, if the gift does not take effect 
as an executed and complete transfer to the donee of possession 
and title, either legal or equitable, during the life of the donor, it 
is a testamentary disposition, good only if made and proved as 
a will. 

This statement of the law we think to be correetly deduced 
from the judgments cf the highest courts in England and in this 
country; although as might well have been expected, since the 
early introduction of the doctrine into the common law from the 
Roman civil law, it has developed, by new and successive applica- 
tions, not without fluctuating and inconsistent decisions. 

“As to the character of ‘the thing given,” says Chief Justice 
Shaw, in Chase v. Redding, 13 Gray, 418-420, “the law has under- 
gone some changes. Originally it was limited, with some exact- 
ness, to chattels, to some object of value deliverable by the hand; 
then extended to securities transferable solely by delivery, as bank 
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notes, lottery tickets, notes payable to bearer or to order, and in- 
dorsed in blank; subsequently it has been extended to bonds and 
other choses in action, in writing or represented by a certificate, 
when the entire equitable interest is assigned; and in*the very 
latest cases on the subject in this commonwealth, it has been held 
that a note not negotiable, or if negotiable, not actually indorsed, 
but delivered, passes, with a right to use the name of the admin- 
istrator of the promisee, to collect it for the donee’s own use,” 
citing Sesszons v. Mosley, 4 Cush. 87; Bates v. Kempton, 7 Gray, 382; 
Parish v. Stone, 14 Pick. 203. 

In the case last mentioned, Parzsh v. Stone, the same distin- 
guished judge speaking of the cases which had extended the doc- 
trine of gifts mortzs causa to include choses in action, delivered 
sO as to operate only as a transfer by equitable assignment or a 
declaration of trust, says further, that “these cases all go on the 
assumption that a bond, note, or other security is a valid sub- 
sisting obligation for the payment of a sum of money, and the 
gift is, in effect, a gift of the money by a gift and delivery of the 
instrument that shows its existence and affords the means of re- 
ducing it to possession.’ He had in a previous part of the same 
opinion, stated that “the necessity of an actual delivery has been 
uniformly insisted upon in the application of the rules of the Eng- 
lish law to this species of gift” (p. 204). 

In Camp’s Appeal, 36 Conn. 88, the Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut held that a delivery to a donee of a_ savings-bank 
book, containing entries of deposits to the credit of the donor, 
with the intention to give to the donee the deposits represented 
by the book, is a good delivery to constitute a complete gift of 
such deposits, on the general ground that a delivery of a chose 
in action that. would be sufficient to vest an equitable title in a 
purchaser is a sufficient delivery to constitute a valid gift of such 
chose in action, withcut a transfer of the legal title. That was 
the case of a gift zafer vivos. But the court say, referring to the 
case of Brown v. Brown, 18 Conn. 410, as having virtually deter- 
mined the point: “It is true that was a donation causa mortzs, but 
the principle involved is the same in both cases, as there is no 
difference in respect to the requisites of a delivery between the 
two classes of gifts,’ And so Justice Wilde, delivering the opinion 
of the court in Grover v. Grover, 24 Pick. 261-264, expressly de- 
clared that “a gift of a chose in action, provided no claims of 
creditors interfere to affect its validity, ought to stand on the 
same footing as a sale;” that the title passed, and the gift be- 
came perfected by delivery and acceptance; that there was there- 
fore “no good reason why property thus acquired should not be 
protected as fully and effectually as property acquired by purchase;” 
and showed, by a reference to the cases, that there was no differ- 
ence in this respect between gifts zater vivos aud mortis causa. 

In respect to the opinion in this case, it is to be observed, that 
it cites with approval the case of Wright v. Wright, 1 Cowen 598, 
in which it was decided that the promissory note, of which the 
donor himself was maker, might be the subject of a valid gift 
mortis causa, though the concurrence was not upon that point. 
That case however has never been followed. It was expressly dis- 
approved and disregarded by the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut in Raymond v. Sellick, 10 Conn. 480, Judge Waite deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court: had been expressly questioned and 
disapproved in Parzsh v. Stone, 14 Pick. 198-206, by Chief Justice 
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Shaw, and was distinctly overruled by the Court of Appeals of 
New York in Harris v. Clark, 3 Comstock 93. In that case it was 
said: “Gifts, however, are valid without consideration or actual 
value paid in return. But there must be delivery of possession. 
The contract must have been executed. The thing given must be 
put into the hands of the donee, or placed within his power b 
delivery of the means of obtaining it. The gift of the maker's 
own note is the delivery of a promise only, and not of the thing 
promised, and the gift therefore fails. Without delivery, the trans- 
action is not valid as an executed gift; and without consideration, 
it is not valid as a contract to be executed. The decision in 
Wright v. Wright was founded on a supposed distinction between 
a gift zafer vivos and a donatio mortis causa. But there appears to 
be no such distinction. A delivery of possession is indispensable in 
either case.” 

The case from which this extract is taken was very thoroughly 
argued by Mr. John C. Spencer for the plaintiff, and Mr. Charles 
O’Connor for the defendant, and the judgment of the court states 
and reviews the doctrine on the subject with much learning and 
ability. It was held that a written order upon a third person, for 
the payment of money, made by the donor, was not the subject of 
a valid gift, either zzter vivos or mortis causa; and the rule ap- 
plicable in such cases, as conceded by Mr. O’Connor, was stated by 
him as follows: 

“Delivery to the donee of such an instrument as will enable him, 
by force of the instrument itself to reduce the fund into possession, 
will suffice, is the plaintiff's doctrine. This might safely be con- 
ceded. It might even be conceded that a delivery out of the donor’s 
control of an instrument, without which he could not recover the 
fund from his debtor or agent, would also suffice.” 

The same view, in substance was taken in deciding Hewztt v. Kaye, 
L. R. 6 Eq. 198, which was the case of a check on a banker, given 
by the drawer mortzs causa, who died before it was possible to 
present it, and which was held not to be valid. Lord Romilly, 
M. R., said: “When a man on his death bed gives to another an 
instrument, such as a bond, or promissory note, or an I. O. U., he 
gives a chose in action, and the delivery of the instrument confers 
upon donee all the rights to the chose in action arising out of the 
instrument. That is the principle upon which Amzs v. Wett, 33 
Beavan 619, was. decided, where the donor gave the donee a docu- 
ment by which the bankers acknowledged that they held so much 
money belonging to the donor at his disposal, and it was held that 
the delivery of that document conferred upon the donee the right 
to receive the money. But a check is nothing more than an order 
to obtain a certain sum of money, and it makes no difference 
whether the money is at a banker’s or anywhere else. It is an 
order to deliver the money, and if the order is not acted upon in 
the life-time of the person who gives it, it is worth nothing.” 

Accordingly the vice-chancellor, Re Beek’s Estate, L. R., 13 Eq. 
489, refused to sustain as a valid gift a check upon a banker, even 
"ee a its delivery was accompanied by that of the donor's pass- 
ook. 

The same rule, as to an unpaid and unaccepted check, was fol- 
lowed in Second National Bank of Detroit v. Weéelliams, 13 Mich. 
282. The principle is that a check upon a bank account is not of 
itself an equitable assignment of the fund (Sank of Republic v. 
Millard, 10 Wall. 152), but if the banker accepts the check, or 
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otherwise subjects himself to liability as a trustee, prior to the 
death of the donor, the gitt is complete and valid. Bromiley v. 
Brunton, L. R., 6 Eq. 275. 

Contrary decisions have been made in respect to donations mortzs 
causa of saviogs-bank books, some courts holding that the book 
itself is a document of title, the delivery of which, with that in- 
tent, is an equitable assignment of the fund. Perce v. Boston 
Savings Bank. 129 Mass. 425; Hell v. Stevenson, 63 Me. 364; Tedl- 
tnghast v. Wheaton, 8 R. I. 536. The contrary was held in Ash- 
brook Vv. Ryan, 2 Bush. 228; and in McGonnell v. Murray, Ir. Rep. 
3 Eq. 460. 

That a delivery of a certificate of deposit, such as that described 
in the record in this case, might constitute a valid donxatzo mortis 
causa, does not admit of doubt. It was so decided in Amzs v. lWV7ztt, 
33 Beav. 619; in Moore v. Moore, L. R. 18 Eq. 474; Hewitt v. Kaye, 
L. R., 6 Eq. 198; Westerlo v. DeWitt, 36 N. Y. 340. A certificate 
of deposit is a subsisting chose in action and represents the 
fnnd it describes, as in cases of notes, bonds, and other securities, 
so that a delivery of it, as a gift, constitutes an equitable assign- 
ment of the money for which it calls. 

The point, which is made clear by this review of the decisions 
on the subject, as to the nature and effect of a deliyery of a 
chose in action, is as we think, that the instrument or document 
must be the evidence of a subsisting obligation and be delivered 
to the donee, so as to vest him with an equitable title to the 
fund it represents, and to divest the donor of all present control 
and dominion over it, absolutely and irrevocably, in case of a gift 
enter vivos, but upon the recognized conditions subsequent, in case 
of a gift mortzs causa; and that a delivery which does not confer 
upon the donee the present right to reduce the fund into posses- 
sion by enforcing the obligation, according to its terms, will not 
suffice. A delivery, in terms, which confers upon the donee power 
to control the fund only after the death of the donor, when by 
the instrument itself it is presently payable, is testamentary in 
character, and not good as a gift. Further illustrations and ap- 
plications of the principle may be found in the following cases: 
Powell v. Helltcar, 26 Beav. 2761; Reddell v. Dobree, 10 Sim. 244; 
Farguaharson v. Cave, 2 Coll. 356; Hatch v. Atkinson, 56 Me. 
324; Bunn v. Markkam, 7 Taunt. 224; Coleman vy. Parker, 114 Mass. 
30; Wing v. Merchant, 57 Me. 383; MclWVillize v. Van Vacker, 35 
Miss. 428; Lygerton v. Egerton, 17 N. J. Eq. 420; Aechener v. 
Dale, 23 Penn. St. 59. 

The application of these principles to the circumstances of the 
present case requires the conclusion that the appellant acquired no 
title to the fund in controversy, by the indorsement and delivery 
of the certificate of deposit. The certificate was payable on de- 
mand; and it is unquestionable that a delivery of it to the donee, 
with an indorsement in blank, or a special indorsement to the 
donee or without indorsement, would have transferred the whole 
title and interest of the donor in the fund represented by it, and 
might been valid as a donatio mortis causa. That transaction 
would have enabled the donee to reduce the fund into actual pos- 
session, by enforcing payment according to the terms of the cer- 
tificate. The donee might have forborne to do so, but that would 
not have affected his right. It cannot be said that obtaining pay- 
ment in the lifetime of the donor would have been an unauthorized 
use of the instrument, inconsistent with the nature of the gift; 
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for the gift is of the money, and of the certificate of deposit 
merely as a means of obtaining it. And if the donee had drawn 
the money, upon the surrender of the certificate, and the gift had 
been subsequently revoked, either by the act of the donor or by 
operation of law, the donee would be only under the same obliga- 
tion to return the money, that would have existed to return the 
certificate, if he had continued to hold it uncollected. 

But the actual transaction was entirely different. The indorse- 
ment, which accompanied the. delivery, qualified it, and limited and 
restrained the authority of the donee in the collection of the 
money, so as to forbid its payment until the donor’s death. The 
property in the fund did not presently pass, but remained in the 
donor, and the donee was excluded from its possession and control 
during the life of the donor. That qualification of the right, which 
would have belonged to him if he had become the present owner 
of the fund, establishes that there was no delivery of possession, 
according to the terms of the instrument, and that as the gift was 
to take effect only upon the death of the donor, it was not a 
present executed gift mortés causa, but a testamentary disposition, 
void for want of compliance with the statute of wills. The right 
conferred upon the donee was that expressed in the indorsement; 
and that instead of being a transfer of the donor’s title and inter- 
est in the fund, as established by the terms of the certificate of 
deposit, was merely an order upon the bank to pay to the donee 
the money called for by the certificate, upon the death of the 
donor. It was in substance not an assignment of the fund on de- 
posit, but a check upon the bank against a deposit, which as is 
shown by all the authorities and upon the nature of the case, can- 
not be valid as a donatio mortis causa, even where it is payable in 
presentz, unless paid or accepted while the donor is alive; how 
much less so, when as in the present case, it is made payable only 
upon his death. 

The case is not distinguishable from AMzfchell v. Smith, 4 De Gex 
& S. 422, where the indorsement upon promissory notes, claimed as 
a gift, was “I bequeath—pay the within contents to Simon Smith, 
or his order at my death.’ Lord Justice Turner said: “In order 
to render the indorsement and delivery of a promissory note ef- 
fectual they must be such as to enable the indorsee himself to in- 
dorse and negotiate the note. That the respondent, Simon Smith, 
could not have done here during the testator’s life.” It was ac- 
cordingly held that the disposition of the notes was testamentary 
and invalid. 

It cannot be said that the condition in the indorsement, which 
forbade payment until the donor’s death, was merely the condition 
attached by the law to every such gift. Because the condition, 
which inheres in the gift morfzs causa, is a subsequent condition, 
that the subject of the gift shall be returned if the gift fails by 
revocation; in the meantime the gift is executed, the title has 
vested, the dominion and control of the donor has passed to the 
donee. While here the condition annexed by the donor to his gift 
is a condition precedent, which must happen before it becomes a 
gift, and as the contingency contemplated is the donor’s death, the 
gift cannot be executed in his lifetime, and consequently can never 
take effect. 

This view of the law was the one taken by the Circuit Court 
as the basis of its decree, in which we accordingly find no error. 

It is accordingly affirmed. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS—PROMISE TO PAY DEBT OF ANOTHER.—(I.) 
Where B is the debtor of A and C the debtor of B, and by 
agreement of the three, C assumes the debt of B to A on condi- 
tion that B is to be released, and B is released, the agreement is 
not within the statute of frauds. The promise of C is an origi- 
nal undertaking to pay, and not one to answer the debt, default or 
miscarriage of another. (2) If the debt of B to A arise from an 
agreement on the part of B to pay part of an execution against A 
and B, and C agrees to settle B’s debt at a fixed time on condi- 
tion of B’s release by A, and he is released, then it is not neces- 
sary to show that A has paid the execution before he brings suit 
against C, but only that the suit be brought after C fails to comply 
with his promise to A. Sapp v. Fazrcloth. Georgia Sup. Ct. 


CONTRACT—PAVABLE IN GOLD CoIN—USURY.—A contract pay- 
able in gold or silver coin must be paid in such coin or its equiva- 
lent in notes. Dutton v. Pailard, 2 P. F. Smith 109; Bronson v. 
Rhoads, 7 Wall. 229; Trebzlcock v. Wilson, tz id. 687; The Vaughan, 
14 id. 258. Were the law otherwise, neither the Government, the 
banks nor the people, could procure coin for their respective needs 
if it was selling at a premium, and such a payment is not usuri- 
ous. /ssett v. Caldwell. Penn. Sup. Ct. 


BANKRUPTCY—DUTY OF STATE COURT AS TO ACTION THEREIN 
AGAINST BANKRUPT.—A State court, in which an action against 
a bankrupt upon a debt .provable in bankruptcy is ae 
must on the bankrupt’s application under section 5106, . 
R. S., stay all proceedings to wait the determination of the 
court in bankruptcy on the question of his discharge, un- 
less unreasonable delay on his part in endeavoring to obtain 
his discharge is shown, or the court in bankruptcy’ gives 
leave to proceed to judgment for the purpose of ascertaining 
the amount due; even if an attachment has been made in 
the action more than four months before the commencement 
of the proceedings in bankruptcy, and has been dissolved by 
giving bond with sureties to pay the amount of the judgment 
to be recovered. And if the highest court of the State denies 
the application, and renders final judgment for the plaintiff, the 
bankrupt, although he has since obtained his certificate of dis- 
charge, may sue out a writ of error from this court, and the 
assignee in bankruptcy may be heard here in support of the writ. 
Doe v. Childress, 21 Wall. 643; Eyster v. Gaff, 91 U. S. 521; WVor- 
ton v. Switzer, 93 id. 355; Metcalf’s case, 2 Ben. 78; Rosenberg’s 
case, 3 id. 14; Penny v. Taylor,.to Bankr. Reg. 200; Wéhitney’'s 
case, 18 id. 563; Ray v. Wight, 119 Mass. 426; Clinton National 
Bank v. Taylor, 120 id. 124; Towne v. Rice, 122 id. 67; Page v. 
Cole, 123 id. 93; Seavey v. Beckler, 128 id. 471; McKay v. Funk, 
37 lowa 661; Bratton v. Anderson, 5 S. C. 504; Cohen v. Duncan, 
64 Ga. 343. Azll v. Harding. U. S. Sup. Ct. 
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BILL OF EXCHANGE DRAWN BY AGENT.—The character of the 
liability of the drawer of a bill of exchange must be determined 
from the instrument itself; and the addition of the word “agent” 
to his name, without anything else on the instrument indicating his 
principal, does not relieve him from personal liability as drawer of 
the bill. Ofzo National Bank v. Cook. Ohio Sup. Ct. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PROTEST—NOTARY’S SEAL IN INK— 
CONFLICT OF LAW—PRESENTATION OF BILL—EVIDENCE—OF For- 
EIGN LAW—DEFENSE NEGLIGENCE.—(1) A certificate of protest of a 
bill of exchange drawn on Norway was in due form, and bore 
what purported to be the seal of the notary. The seal was im- 
pressed directly on the paper by a die with which ink was used. 
Held, properly received in evidence of the protest. The language 
used in /P2llow v. Roberts, 13 How. 99, as to the sufficiency of a 
seal of a court impressed upon paper instead of wax or a wafer, 
is applicable here. Said the court: “Formerly wax was the most 
convenient and the only material used to receive and retain the 
impression of a seal. Hence it was said: Szgz/lum est cera impressa; 
guia cera sine tmpresstone non est stgillum. But this is not an al- 
legation that an impression without wax is not a seal, and for 
this reason courts have held that an impression made on wafers 
or other adhesive substances capable of receiving an impression, 
will come within the definition of ‘cera zmpressa. If then wax be 
construed to be merely a general term including within it any 
substance capable of receiving and retaining the impression of a 
seal, we cannot perceive why paper, if it have that capacity, 
should not as well be included in the category. The simple and 
powerful machine, now used to impress public seals, does not re- 
quire any soft or adhesive substance to receive or retain their impres- 
sion. The impression made by such a power on paper is as well 
defined, as durable, and less likely to be destroyed or defaced by 
vermin, accident or intention, than that made on wax. It is the seal 
which authenticates, and not the substance on which it is impressed, 
and where the court can recognize its identity, they should not be 
called upon to analyze the material which exhibits it.”’ Besides 
the court will take judicial notice of the seals of notaries public, 
for they are officers recognized by the commercial law of the world. 
We thus recognize the seal to the document in question .as_ that 
of the notary in Norway, and as such authenticating the certificate 
of protest and entitling it to full faith and credit. Greenleaf Ev., 
$ 5;. Story Bills, § 277; Townsley v. Sumrall, 2 Pet. 179; Chanotne 
v. Fowler, 3 Wend. 173; Carter v. Burley, 9 N. H. 559, 568; Hoddz- 
day v. McDougal, 20 Wend. 81. (2). On the question of timely pre- 
sentation the law of the place where a foreign bill of exchange is 
payable governs, and not the law of the place where it is drawn. .In 
giving a bill upon a person in a foreign country, the drawer is 
deemed to act with reference to the law of that country, and to 
accept such conditions as it provides with respect to the present- 
ment of the bill for acceptance and payment. Thus where days of 
grace on bills are different in the two countries, the rule of the 
~_ of payment must be followed. In England and the United 
tates three days of grace are usually allowed; in France there aie 
none, and in some places the number of days varies from three to 
thirty. Whatever is required by law to be done at the place upon 
which the bill is drawn, to constitute a sufficient presentment 
either in time or manner, must be done according: to that law ; 
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and whatever time is permitted within which the presentment may 
be made by that law, the holder may take without losing his 
rights upon the drawer, in case the bill is not paid. So also if 
the bill be dishonored, the protest by the notary must be made 
according to the laws of the place. It sometimes happens that the 
several parties to a bill, as drawers or indorsers, reside in different 
countries, and much embarrassment might arise in such cases if 
the protest was required to conform to the laws of each of the 
countries. One protest is sufficient, and that must be in accord- 
ance with the laws of the place where the bill is payable.  ( 3.) 
The testimony of a lawyer of Norway is admissible under the 
statute of Minnesota to show the law of Norway. . The general 
rule as to the proof of foreign laws is that the law which is 
written, that is statute law, must be proved by a copy properly 
authenticated; and that the written law must be proved by the 
testimony of experts, that is by those acquainted with the law. 
Ennis v. Smith, 14 How. 426. But this rule may be varied by 
statute. (4.) The negligence of a payee in presenting a bill, held 
not to affect his legal rights if the bill was presented within the 
time required by the law of the place of presentation. Pverce v. 
Indseth. U.S. Sup Ct. 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT PRECIOUS METALS. 


In a recent paper by Dr. H. A. Hagen, of the Agassiz museum 
at Cambridge, Mass., the following interesting facts were given 
concerning precious metals: 

The newspaper tales of the treasures of Oriental princes contain 
sometimes enormous accounts of precious metals and jewelry. But 
even the highest numbers given to-day reach scarcely the treasures 
mentioned by ancient authorities. King Croesus presented to the 
temple in Delphi 214 talents, nearly $2,000,000, of gold; Phidias 
used for the statue of Minerva in the Parthenon forty talents; and 
in the treasury of Ptolemaius Philadelphus 740,000 talents of gold, 
about $13,000,000. Verres during his short pretorship in Sicily, 
appropriated more than $6,000,000 of costly objects simply by what 
he called confiscation. About the mines of precious metals and 
their production before Christ nothing is sufficiently known. But 
the immense amount of money coined in those times, the costly 
treasures and implements reported to have been in existence, warrant 
the supposition of their wealth. The first gold coins, stamped only 
on one side, belong to Asia Minor, and the stater from Phoxaia, 
with the seal, and emblem of the State, dated 600 years before 
Christ. It was followed by the Persian gold coins of Darius. 
Both seem to have been made of gold washed out of the alluvial 
layers of the Pactolus river. The money of Greece was originally 
of silver. The money of the Romans was at first copper, later sil- 
ver; gold coins appear not before Sylla, Pompeius and Cesar, mostly 
coined for the triumphal honors of those men. Later, in the time 
of the emperors, large numbers of gold coins appear, 

A great amount of gold and silver in coins or ware is hidden in 
the ground in uncertain war times, and afterwards forgotten or not 
found. In Germany, the construction of roads and railways brought 
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many such treasures to the light, which, according to the date of 
the coins, had been several hundred years in the ground. In 
eastern Prussia alone, during the first half of this century, were 
found about one hundred pounds of golden Arabic or Kufic coins, 
which must have been hidden twelve hundred years and more, 
which proves that the tradeway in those times passed through 
Prussia. The well-known Hildesheim silver found in 1867, near the 
battlefield of Arminius and Varus, has brought to light extremely 
tasteful silver vessels after twelve centuries. 

Iron or earthern pots, filled with coins during the thirty-years’ 
war, are by no means rare. The discoveries by Schliemann in Troy 
and Mycenz, and similar findings in Italy are many centuries 
older. In Italy, such findings contained sometimes 30,000 coins; but, 
curiously enough, till now no hidden treasure is discovered which 
antedates the time of Sylla. More than 50,000 denares are quoted 
by Mommsen in about a dozen different findings. The treasure 
hidden during the first and second century after Christ contains 
very large numbers of gold coins, and contrasts obviously with the 
small amcunts during the next century. The visitor at the Co- 
penhagen museum will remember the heavy solid Roman gold . 
pieces found in the northern peat swamps. 

The treasuries of the Roman Catholic churches and monasteries 
contain still, in some countries, an immense amount of precious 
metals, which may be considered as lost forever to circulation, ex- 
cept in extreme calamities. 





MACHINERY IN FARMING. 


The census brings out with striking distinctness the value of 
improved machinery and implements as assistants to the farmer in 
raising crops. Everybody knows that the old style of farming with 
a few rude and ineffective implements has gone out of fashion; 
but .everybody does not comprehend how much produce one in- 
telligent and expert hand may raise with the aid of effective ma- 
chines. There are parts of this country, chiefly in the South, where 
improved implements are introduced very slowly; indeed, there are 
vast agricultural districts where’the effective modern machinery is 
never used, and the result is what we might naturally expect—the 
very smallest product to the hand. In South Carolina there are 
two hundred and ninety-four thousand persons engaged in agricul- 
ture; there are thirty million dollars’ worth of farm machinery and 
implements used, and the whole farm products in 1879 was forty- 
two million dollars. The value of machinery and implements was 
about eleven dollars per hand, and the product was one hundred 
and forty-two dollars per hand. Now, compare this with Illinois, 
where extensive farming with effective machinery is conducted so 
as to secure the largest possible return. The number of persons 
engaged in farming is four hundred and thirty-six thousaud ; valve 
of implements and machinery used, thirty-three million seven hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand dollars; whole farm products, two 
hundred and four million dollars; or seventy-nine dollars’ worth 
of machinery to the hand, and a product of four hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars to the hand. So that with the aid of seven 
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times as much machinery, a man in Illinois makes three times as 
much product as a man in South Carolina. Kentucky, with three 
hundred and twenty thousand persons engaged in agriculture, uses 
nine million seven hundred thousand dollars’ worth of machinery 
and implements (thirty dollars to the hand), and makes a product 
of sixty-three million eight hundred thousand dollars, or two hun- 
dred dollars to the hand; while Iowa, which uses three times as 
much machinery and implements (ninety-six dollars to the hand), 
secures twice as large a product—four hundred and forty-nine dol- 
lars to the hand. Alabama uses ten dollars’ worth of machinery 
and implements to the hand, and makes a product of one hun- 
dred and forty-nine dollars to the hand, while California uses one 
hundred and fifteen dollars’ worth of machinery and implements 
to the hand, and produces eight hundred and _ seventeen dollars 
to the hand. We call Missouri a good farming State, and there 
are parts of it, certainly, where the most effective methods of agri- 
culture are followed, but we use only fifty-one dollars’ worth of 
machinery and implements to the hand, and produce only two hun- 
dred and seventy dollars’ worth to the hand—figures which are far 
below those furnished by [Illinois and lowa. Kansas, with only 
two-thirds as many persons employed in agriculture as Kentucky, 
makes a product only one tenth less, because it uses nearly twice 
as much machinery. As a rule, where the largest amount of ma- 
chinery and implements is used, there we find the largest product 
per hand. The merits of improved machinery is that it enables one 
man to make twice as large a crop as he could with rude imple- 
ments, and this is the secret of the marvelous growth of the 
Northwestern States in wealth. 

The first patent for a reaping machine was granted in 1833, but 
it was not until 1845 that they began to be used, except in a ten- 
tative way, Cyrus McCormick having built one hundred and fifty in 
that year. Since 1850 more than 300,000,000 reaping and mowing ma- 
chines have been constructed in the United States, and the annual 
manufacture is about 175,000. Since 1865 large sums of money 
have been spent in the production of machines which would not 
only reap but bind the grain. What has resulted from this last 
effort of invention? With the sickle, at the beginning of the ‘cent- 
ury, a man could reap and bind one-third of an acre of wheat in 
a day. Now a man with three horses, riding at ease upon his 
cushioned seat, can cut and bind from fifteen to twenty acres per 
day, with not a hand touching the grain. Besides these self-bind- 
ing reapers there is the California harvester, a machine propelled by 
horses or mules, cutting off the heads of the grain, mowing a 
swath twenty feet wide, the machine cutting, threshing, winnowing 
and feeding into bags—cutting fifty acres a day. Before these in- 
ventions were brought out, the Western farmer during harvest was 
at the mercy of a class of men known as “binders,” who began in 
June, in the old border States, and moved northward as the grain 
ripened, making the farmers’ necessity their opportunity, demanding 
and obtaining from three to five dollars a day, with board, materially 
reducing the profits of the crop to the farmer. 

Equally as great improvements have been made in the cultiva- 
tion and gathering of the other important crops. The old methods 
of corn planting and culture were both tedious and expensive. To- 
day the Western farmer rides behind his team, planting fifteen 
acres of corn, the rows running in both directions, or with his 
seeder sowing evenly twenty acres of wheat, every kernel planted 
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at a proper depth, the seeder so graduated that each acre shall re- 
ceive a given amount of seed. Under the old way a man could 
plant one acre of corn per day. Invention enables him to increase 
his acreage twentyfold. We are to bear in mind that only in the 
United States, and to a lesser degree in England, is such machinery 
employed in agriculture. It is this use of machinery which is pro- 
ducing wealth among the farming community of the Western. 
States, unparalleled in any other age or nation. 





THE VALUE OF FRENCH FARMS. 


The French Minister of Finance has just published a valuable re- 
port on the land and farming interests of the country, an outline 
of which appears in the London 7zmes, that, as an agricultural 
country, France is surpassed by three countries only, namely, the 
United States, Russia and Germany, while it surpasses Austro- 
Hungary, Italy and Great Britain, not to mention the minor 
countries of Christendom. As a wheat-growing country France is 
an easy third, being surpassed by America and Russia only. The 
land property of France is: reported at 528,572 square kilometers, 
Or 132,142,977 acres. This is less than the area of this country de- 
voted to corn, wheat and hay, or about three times the area of 
New Engirnd. A square kilometer is 100 hectares. Now, of the 
52,857,199 hectares, five per cent. is taken up by roads, towns and 
streams. Of the remainder but one half is reported as available 
land. Bnt one and a-half per cent. of the total area is devoted to 
gardens and orchards. About one-eleventh of the whole is de- 
voted to grass; five per cent. is covered by vineyards; one-sixth is 
occupied by woods; one-eighth is waste land, occupied by the 
mountains and the so-called /andes. 

Cultivabie land figures with but 26,173,657 hectares, or less than 
one-half of the total area, and yet of all the great countries 
France is the best tilled. A country, therefore, which gives one 
half of its surface to agriculture is very fortunate. France is for- 
tunate, also, in the gradual increase of its forests. But the most 
remarkable fact brought out by the document is the enormous in- 
Crease in the value of the agricultural output. The cadestral sur- 
vey (cadestre parcellatre), completed in 1850, reported the rent in- 
come from land at but 161 million dollars. It is believed that this 
return was too low, as it was made by the landlords and farmers, 
who desired to avoid heavy taxes. The present revenue from land 
in France is reported accurately at 529 million dollars, or 2,645,- 
505,505 francs. The rent value of French farm land, therefore, has 
increased enormously, while that of the United Kingdom has in- 
creased, in ten years, from 325 millions to but 340 million dollars, 
On the other hand, while the rural proprietors of France have a 
net income of about 530 million dollars per annum the total annual 
income of all Frenchmen is reported at 5000 or 6c00 million dollars 
In other words, land produces from one-twelfth to one-thirteenth 
of the French incomes. 

This latter point throws some welcome light upon the assertions 
of Mr. Henry George before the United States Senate committee 
on labor. Mr. George thinks that in all old communities and in 
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‘some new ones the ownership of land leads to a monopoly and to 
extortion. Yet, in so weil tilled a land as France is, land produces 
but about one-twelfth of the income on which society lives and 
thrives. It gives a fair return to its owners; but the real income 
of the French has very little to do with rent and farms. In fact, 
the capitalized value of land in France is stated by the Govern- 
ment at 18,316 million dollars, or less than three times the capital- 
ized value of the American railroad system. M. Paul Leroy Beau- 
lieu capitalizes French land at less than 16,000 million dollars. 
The rural proprietors of France receive, in the way of ground-rent, 
less, far less, than the American farmers receive for their corn 
alone. Yet the selling value of an average hectare of French land 
has increased from $255 in 1851 to $366 in 1879; meadow land 
has risen from $412 to $592; vineyards have advanced from $413 
to $593; gardens and orchards from $872 to $1100. The number 
of rural proprietors is returned at 8,454,218, who control 14,234,237 
holdings. 


HOMESTEADS. 


THE NUMBER ENTERED IN DIFFERENT STATES SINCE THE PASSAGE 
OF THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The Commissioner of the General Land Office has prepared a 
‘very interesting statement showing the number of original home- 
steads entered in the several land States and Territories by fiscal 
years from the passage of the Homestead Act, May 20, 1862, to 

une 30, 1883. The grand total of homesteads taken in this time 
is 608,632, distributed as follows: 

Michigan 27,303 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 


Washington Territory.... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


It will be seen that the greatest number of homesteads were en- 
tered in Kansas, while the next largest number were entered in 
Dakota, the next in Minnesota, and so on in the other States and 
‘Territories in the following order: Nebraska, Arkansas, Alabama, 
Missouri, Michigan, California, Wisconsin, Florida, Washington, Mis- 
sissippi and Oregon. The smallest number being entered in Indi- 
ana. The first three homesteads entered in Illinois were in 1863. 
In 1878 forty-six homesteads were entered in the same State. The 
number of homesteads entered in Dakota gradually and rapidly in- 
creased from seventy-five in 1863 to 22,061 during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1883, a larger number of homesteads entered than 
by any other State or Territory. During the last fiscal year home- 
steads were entered as follows: 
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iid ais a willie wre 4,683 near ee ee 
I ko ik alee wii 2,212 unin a PRP perree 1,646 
ot hacsaenaaeds 1,356 soins Michigan....... Peers 639 
NE Sites wicbiekéoe gk ed's 432 gabe eee 26 
ibs cede s oeenmenee I PG: Kt etdeneeerees ees 22,061 
LS Pe 3,035 hia NO as ite oir ts oc bis 2,057 
Ce ciine hehe dgaes 1,589 ne New Mexico....... akeu 1,014 
Dib thon e6ean nemeers 604 ver be eee 189 
ES eee Pee 26 sania TEER ee None 
CE bi tae. eeawrddeas 3,549 etka EE 2,537 
er 1,755 ee ics sn ccraneeesed 1,387 
NS aaa o's lati eee 936 wii ES rr ne 569 
Cs wd haw onan ates 7o iota ER ws 606 4b eweineadoas I 


le 6k ad bd ko Wes wanes 8,223 Wn cciee cnciondwamns 29,126 
GS 6 566 64 6 e00 chew enen 9,405 Gb hiss Saddnnsd etmeenses 20,668 
i sedneudineabeue eid 8,924 kui anit neniils aes aaniie 25,104 
nih gine web & tediaiadel % 15,355 ee 18,675 
ee 16,957 Pikedbeenndeeenmanrens 35,030 
aiid ane aed is 23,740 Giie<ssundnnadanceseces 41,005 
i ecned ihiidad emma 25,628 RR eae eR 47,293 
i sin iitenik icnimecialales ab aby te ahi 33,972 Re 36,999 
ee 39, 768 Be wv eebtdesennnnnedes 45,331 
a aia i ai el i 38,742 I Silas shite: chiietla iain act dead aclee 56,520 


The area covered by the above entries is 75,215,105 acres, aver- 
aging 123% acres to the entry. 


a 


ENGLISH ADVICE CONCERNING OUR SURPLUS. 


The following letter, addressed by Colin MacKenzie to the editor 
of the London Lconomizst, though containing some grave errors of 
fact, is interesting as showing how an Eng!ishman would dispose 
of our National surplus. Doubtless there are many Englishmen 
who entertain the same views as the writer: 


1. The prosperous condition of the United States finance is uni- 
versally known, but the direct bearing of the figures recently pub- 
lished, upon the prospects of a comparatively early reduction of the 
tariff, deserves to be pointed out. 

2. The Treasury has the power to call in at its pleasure thirty- 
two millions of dollars of three and a-half per cents., and 318 
millions of dollars of three per cents., 350 millions in all. 

But as it holds a “balance available for debt reduction and as a 
resumption fund of 142,280,309 dols.,” and is in receipt of a surplus 
‘Of 133,000,000 dols. annually, the whole amount is likely to be paid 
off in about two years. 

There would then only remain outstanding 250 millions of four 
and a-half per cents., not redeemable before first September, 1891 ; 
and 738 millions of four per cents., not redeemable before first July, 
1907. 

3. As the present powers for compulsory payment of debt by 
‘calling in bonds will be exhausted in two years, and as the con- 
tracts of issue forbid the redemption of the four per cents. and 
four and a-half per cents. before 1891 and 1907, the American 
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Government will be compelled by the force of circumstances 
to remodel their financial policy within eighteen months or two 
years. 

4. As you are aware, the United States Government does not 
make use of banks, but locks up its receipts in the Treasury. 
Every surplus, theretore, which cannot be used in public expendi- 
ture or payment of debt, is so much money permanently withdrawn 
from circulation, and in a rapidly-growing country like the United 
States, the consequences would, before long, be seen in a tight 
money market, shrinkage of values, embarrassment to business, and 
all the premonitory symptoms of a financial crisis. Our American 
cousins are too intelligent to permit a policy leading to such re- 
sults to be entered upon. 

5. There would be numerous eager applicants for the surplus, 
and we may dismiss those who would suggest its expenditure on 
public works, by reminding them of the universal approval which 
the public accorded last year to President Arthur’s veto on the 
river and harbor bill. 

6. A great effort will be made to absorb the surplus by abolish- 
ing the whole of the internal revenue, amounting to 144,000,000 
dols. But a majority of the population, on moral and _ public 
grounds, are decidedly in favor of the taxation of spirits, which 
yields about seventy millions. 

If, then, this party succeeded in retaining the tax on spirits by 
conceding to their opponents the abolition of the other internal 
taxes, namely, stamps, bank tax, tobacco tax, and tax on fermented 
liquors, there would still remain a surplus of sixty millions of 
dollars to be dealt with. 

7. A reduction of the customs tariff would then be forced upon 
the Government as an unavoidable necessity, before which every 
private and protected interest would have to give way. And the 
importance of this first step may be imagined when we reflect that 
a surplus of sixty millions represents a reduction of twenty-eight 
per cent. on the whole customs revenue of the United States, 
which last year amounted to 214 millions. Once begun, these reduc- 
tions could not stop there, as increased consumption of the articles 
benefited would constantly tend to augment the gross revenue, 
rendering necessary further periodical remissions. 7zzs zs “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished” by all those who have at heart 
the best interests of the United States and Great Britain. 





THE Ovpest BANK NotEs.—The oldest bank notes are the ‘“‘ flying 
money,” or ‘‘ convenient money,” first issued in China, 2697 B. Cc, Originally 
these notes were issued by the Treasury, but experience dictated a change 
to the system of banks under Government inspection and control. A writer 
in a provincial paper says that the early Chinese ‘‘ greenbacks” were in all 
essentials similar to the modern bank notes, bearing the name of the bank, 
the date of issue, the number of the note, the signature of the official issuing 
it, indications of its value in figures in words, and in the pictorial represen- 
tation of coins or heaps of coins equal in amount to its face value and a 
notice of the pains and penalties for counterfeiting. Over and above all was 
a laconic exhortation to industry and thrift: ‘‘ Produce all you can; spend 
with economy.” ‘The notes were printed in blue ink on paper made from 
the fiber of the mulberry tree. One issued in 1399 B. C. is preserved in the 
Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


SOME POINTS FROM CALIFORNIA BANKING REPORTS. 


“The late reports of our banking institutions” says the San 
Francisco journal of Commerce, “give room for some _ interesting 
comparisons. The total resources, $ 140,044,069, are greater than 
they were any year since 1878, when they were $151,932,430. From 
1878 to 1880, owing to the failure of some savings banks and other 
institutions, they dropped to $119,575,520. The great harvest year 
was 1880, and ever since we have been recuperating slowly but 
surely. The resources of our banks since then have been, at the 
end of each fiscal year, as follows: 


Fuly rst. Fuly rst. 
1880 os $ 119,575,520 nee 1882 we $ 130,343,690 
1881 és 123,879,428 eeen 1883 - 140,044,069 


“Three years show an increase of resources of about twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. The leading items of resources in 1880 and 1883 
compare as follows: 


1883. 1880. 
Se GR nw icneesesecce< eneveeceoene $ 6,229,634 on $ 6,209,967 
Value of stocks and bonds............. 22,287,821 - 8,923,122 
ee Oe. Se GR cn incccesedensaes 41,317,708 +o 48, 313,827 
Loans on stocks and bonds............ 7,944,834 - 5,930,620 
Loans on other securities. ...........64. 5,038,625 - 3,208,559 
Loans on personal securities........... 27,353,709 ¥ 13,904,896 
Se ee MN coe. céeediedsccnce ebehes 9,518,866 7 16,682,486 


“It will be noted that the amount of coin held by the banks 
has dwindled from $16,682,486 in 1880, to $9,518,866 in 1883, 
whereas the resources have increased. What has become of this 
coin? How has it so mysteriously disappeared? It cannot have 
gone out in loans, as money comes into the banks as fast as it is 
paid out—just as the water raised by evaporation flows back again 
in many streams to the ocean. The assets, stocks and bonds come 
in here to help us out. Most of these are Government bonds, as 
e as gold, and which at any time can be turned into gold. 
he cash lying long in bank vaults has been invested here, and 
has passed into the Sub-Treasury vaults. There has been an in- 
crease in stocks and bonds invested of over $13,c00,000. Were 
this all in bank vaults, the money on hand would be over $22,- 
500,000, showing an increase instead of a decrease. Of the stocks 
and bonds, $ 18,239,033, or more than four-fifths of the whole, are 
held by savings banks. The loans on real estate have during this 
interval decreased seven millions of dollars. This accounts in part 
for the low rates on real estate now ruling—six to seven per cent. 
The banks are anxious to loan, but there are not as many bor- 
rowers as formerly, and those who have borrowed are paying up. 
Loans on stocks and bonds have increased by a couple of millions. 
These, however, are not the mining stocks of yore, but Govern- 
ment bonds, and stocks in individual enterprises, which are assum- 
ing unusual number and magnitude.” 
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THE TRADE IN YELLOW PINE, 


“The rapidly increasing demand for yellow pine lumber in the 
Chicago market,” says the Northwestern Lumberman, “is somewhat 
remarkable. A year and a-half ago the receipts over the Illinois 
Central Railroad, as shown by its books, were from twenty- 
five to fifty cars monthly, while now they average from 250 to 300. 
Calling gooo feet a car load, which is little enough, this one road 
is bringing forward from 2,500,000 to 3,240,000 fect of yellow pine 
lumber monthly, or at the rate of 3,000,000 feet yearly. The 
road has worked for the trade at both euds of the route. It sent 
its lumber agents to Mississippi to instruct the millmen there as 
to the right way to manufacture, and stirred up the commission 
men and dealers at the Chicago end of the road. The result is 
most satistactory. The operators whose mills are on this road 
have learned, what every millman in the South ought to know, 
that only well manufactured lumber is wanted in the Northern 
markets, and that only such will be taken. One firm here has 
sold 300 cars of yellow pine lumber in the past thirty days, and 
there are several large bills that it is now looking after.” 


THE HEALTH OF BUSINESS. 


A summary of the results of recent English vital statistics shows 
that the health of the members of the professional class, as it is in- 
dicated by the value of its life, varies to a degree that could hardly 
be expected in its different members. The barristers, the established 
clergy and dissenting ministers are the healthiest, and are the freest 
of all from the diseases which kill in early periods of life. After 
them come the civil engineers, who present a very favorable return. 
These three representatives of the professional body are indeed at 
the top of the scale of vitality. Their work, arduous as it may be,. 
is not work that kills. Of the barristers, sixty-three only die to 
100 of other professions and trades or industries; of the clergy, 
seventy-one to the 100, and of the civil engineers, eighty-six. 

When we turn, however, to certain other of the _ professioual 
classes we find a much less favorable condition of affairs. Solicitors 
and schoolmasters have a rate of mortality two above the mean; 
Roman Catholic priests, three above; physicians and surgeons, six 
above; chemists and druggists (who are ranked among the pro- 
fessions in the statistical records), ten above; and veterinary sur- 
geons, thirteen above. The figures give the range of mortality 
amongst the professional classes from the extreme highest to the 
extreme lowest. Taking too as the standard, the range is from 
sixty-three lowest to 113 highest. 


CHEMICAL COLORING OF STONE. 


An ingenious German chemist is the author of what he claims to 
be a practical process for imparting to ordinary sandstone, found in 
such abundance in many localities, the exterior appearance of 
marble. This is accomplished by impregnating the stone, when well 
dried, with soluble silica and allumina. Under this treatment the 
sandstone becomes much lighter in color, some kinds being in- 
tensely white and translucent, while it is also capable of the high- 
est polish, equal to that of the purest marble. By the addition 
also of certain mineral colors to the liquid used for impregnation, 
marbles of almost every hue have been successfully imitated. Some 
of the well-known Saxony quarries are said to produce a sand- 
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stone especially adapted to this process, their appearance, when pre--. 
pared in this manner fitting them for the finest architectural pur- 
poses. Not only is the advantage of economy gained by this pro- 
cess; the improved material is represented to be, likewise, much 
more fireproof than marble, which latter, when exposed to fire, 
rapidly burns into quicklime and crumbles to dust. 


NEW WHITE LIGHT. 


A Russian invention in the science of illumination is announced 
in the “£xgzueer by Captain A. de Khotinsky, of St. Petersburg. It 
is a form of the calcium light, and is thus described: The refrac- 
tory material has the shape of a prism or pencil made of a spe- 
cially prepared magnesia compound, which is unaffected by air, and 
is even not spoiled by water; it stands the temperature so well 
that, although it looks so delicate and thin, it will remain burn- 
ing for three hundred hours. A stream of oxygen and coal gas 
under very low pressure—eight inches of water—is directed on to 
the axis of the prism, which becomes incandescent, and, unlike the 
calcium light, is not a point, but a line of light of about two 
. inches long, and, moreover, this light radiates all around. When 
coal gas is not to be obtained it can be superseded by kerosene, 
spirit, or any other form of lamp. In St. Petersburg it is in use 
in the State paper manufactory, where color-printing is executed on 
a large scale. In the shops where colored silks and other fabrics 
are sold, the advantage of the new white light is especially ap- 
preciated. The size and shape of the burners and prisms are made 
in great variety, so as to give light from twenty-five to three 
hundred candles. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE STEAM ENGINE 


Says the Boston Commerctal Bulletin: It seems like a reprvach 
upon the mechanical skill and ingenuity of the nineteenth century 
that nine-tenths of the caloric force applied to even the most econ- 
omical steam engine is wasted. That is to say, every ton of coal is 
one-third wasted in the process of generating steam, and when the 
steam is once formed, only one-seventh of it is actually converted 
into work by the engine. The remaining six-sevenths is lost either 
in the exhaust, or through radiation from the cylinders, or in simi- 
lar ways, so that only one-seventh of two-thirds, or about one-tenth 
of the whole heating power of the fuel, becomes actually embodied 
in the working power of the engine. An actual test made with 
the pumping engine of the Lynn ( Mass.) waterworks, showed that 
of 4,264,125 units of heat generated by the furnace, only 2,798,660 (or 
sixty-six per cent.) were converted into steam, and only 430,625 (or 
a trifle less than ten per cent.) contributed to the working force 
of the engine. A unit of heat is the amount required to raise the 
temperature of a pound of water one degree, and is one forty- 
second part of a horse-power. It follows, therefore, from the above 
figures that of 100,000 horse-power generated in the furnace of the 
Lynn pumping engine, 35,000 were wasted between the furnace and 
the boiler and 55,000 in the engine. But even those results were 
only obtained on one of the most economical of engines. A com-. 
mon high-pressure engine of the best type usually utilizes but six 
per cent. of the energy generated by the fuel. In locomotive en-. 
gines only two and a-half per cent. of the caloric power is used. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. PRINTED SIGNATURES, 


The correspondent who sent us the inquiry concerning printed signatures, 
<ontained in our August number, writes us again upon the same subject as 
follows: ‘‘ You refer to your remarks in the April number of 1880, which 
I think are rather at variance with the opinion just given. The coupon 
case you refer to had a lithographed /fac-stmile, which is a greatly different 
signature from a printed one in Homan letters, which every one is entitled 
to use. You also speak of the manifest disadvantages to prove a printed 
indorsement as compared with a written indorsement, sigz manual of the 
indorser. As you cite no legal example with regard to testing the validity of 
a printed indorsement, I presume no case of that especial feature has as 
yet been brought into court, and that it cannot be regarded as yet a case 
res adjudicata. I hold it to be a very different thing (and unequivocally a 
forgery) to imitate the lithographed /ac-simi/e of. the chirography, from 
simply stamping or printing in Roman letters an official signature as an in- 
dorsement upon checks.” 

RepLy.—Our correspondent takes a conservative view of this question, but 
we are not satisfied that he is correct. It is true that we are unable to 
cite a case which decides the precise point in issue, and it is also true, as 
we have pointed out before, that proof of a stamped indorsement, if dis- 
puted, may at times be difficult, but neither of these considerations is de- 
cisive of the question. In the first place, the rule of law has been long 
settled that any form of signature which is adopted by the party for that 
purpose is sufficient to bind him. See Davtel on Neg. Jnsts. § 74, and 
cases cited. Then the custom of using stamped or printed forms of indorse- 
ment, which are a great convenience in the press of modern business, has 
become general among the banks of the large cities, which deal with one . 
another largely through Clearing houses. ‘This custom is now so general and 
well known that we think it must be recognized by the courts, because it 
is in accord with a familiar legal principle, and because this is a subject 
upon which the rules of law must and ought to adapt themselves to 
the practices and convenience of business. We have no doubt, therefore, 
that a stamped indorsement, put upon the paper by the proper authority 
with that intent, is sufficient to bind the indorser. If this be so it cer- 
tainly can make no difference what form of stamp is used: and no reason 
can be given why a stamp which is made in imitation of the chirography 
of a particular bank officer is any more binding than one containing his 
name in the Roman letters in common use. All that can be said of such 
an indorsement is, that it would be more easy of identification. 
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II. PAYMENT OF CHECKS OUTSIDE OF BANKING Hours. 


Morse says that a bank is not obliged to pay a check before or after 
banking hours. I wish to know if a bank may do so. For instance, A at 
half-past eight o’clock presents B’s check on Bank C for $500. The cashier 
gives A credit for the amount. Bank C’s hours for banking are from nine 
A.M. to three Pp. M. At a few minutes past nine A. M. B calls at bank and 
instructs cashier not to pay the check issued to A. Was the act of cancel- 
ing check and crediting A before nine A. M. so effectual that B’s instruc- 
tions are of no avail? Was B, who came in a few minutes after nine, too 
late to countermand the order? If not, could not Bank recover amount from 
A? 

REPLY.—When a bank customer presents the check of another person 
upon the same bank for payment, receives credit for it as a deposit, and 
the check is canceled, it is well settled that this is, as between the de- 
positor and the bank, a payment of the check, which is as irrevocable as 
if the money had been paid over the counter. Oddie v: National City Bank, 
45 N. Y. 735. 

Whatever may be the correct answer to the general question presented by 
this inquiry, we think that B was too late to stop payment of the check 
in this particular case, because there was a period of time between the 
opening of the bank and B’s coming there, within which payment was _be- 
yond question proper, and the passage of this time after the beginning of 
bank hours would cure any defect of authority in the bank in paying the 
check before. But even supposing that B had come to the bank at or be- 
fore nine o’clock A. M. we think it would have made no difference. In 
other words, we can see no good reason why a customer has the right to 
complain that his check has been paid out oi bank hours. In our view 
bank hours have been established primarily for the convenience of the banks 
and not of their customers. They fix the time during which the bank holds 
itself out as ready for the transaction of business, and limit the time during 
which it can be called upon to transact business; but if the bank choses to 
waive this limit, established for its own convenience and protection, and do, 
at any other time, what is in itself a perfectly proper and lawful act, we 
do not think that it can be made liable for so doing. 

We do not see how, in any event, the amount paid can be _ recovered 


of A. 


III. LIABILITY FOR A FORGED CHECK. 


A customer of ours deposits B’s check on another bank with us, and 
after the bank had paid the check it was found that our customer had 
forged B’s name. Can the bank upon which the check was drawn recover 
from us, although an interval of thirty days have elapsed ? 

REPLY.—According to the well-settled rule the drawee bank was bound 
to know the signature of the drawer of the check, and cannot recover. The 
inquirer will find a leading authority upon the point cited in a reply to a 
similar inquiry in our August number. We do not see that it makes any 
difference that the forger was a customer of the collecting bank, and the 
fact that the drawee allowed an interval of thirty days to elapse furnishes an 
additional reason why it should not be ailowed to recover. 


20 
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IV. CHECKS PAYABLE ‘‘ IN EXCHANGE.” 


C draws a check on the First National Bank of Salina for $3000, pay- 
able in exchange. This check is deposited in a bank at Ellsworth; the 
Ellsworth Bank sends it to.the Bank of Kansas City; the last named, in 
turn, sends it to its correspondent in Salina, which is the Salina Bank. Can 


the Cashier of the Salina Bank demand currency in payment of the same 
from the First National ? 

REpLyY.—The practice of drawing checks payable ‘‘in exchange” is not 
infrequent in the West. The idea is to favor the bank on which the check 
is drawn by helping it to work off its Eastern exchange, which affords the 
bank a profit and saves its parting with currency when scarce. Discounts 
also are often granted by country banks on the condition that the customer 
takes ‘‘exchange” for the proceeds. It is perfectly clear, both from the 
terms of such a check and in view of the practice above mentioned, that 
the bank has the right to pay it ‘‘in exchange,” and that the holder has 
no right to demand currency. We have had frequent occasion to point out 
that a check, note, or draft payable ‘‘in exchange” is not a negotiable in- 
strument within the well-understood meaning of that term, because it is not 
payable zz money. This is a point which should be borne in mind by per- 


sons dealing in such paper. 
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V. INDORSEMENT OF PAYEE. 


I have refused payment of a check on this bank, of which the tollowing 
is a copy, éecause the payee would not indorse the same. 
September 21, 1883. 
Stamp. First NATIONAL BANK. 
Pay to John Lantz or order, Ten Dollars. 


nt et ate lanseee~oa 
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It is claimed that I should have paid the check without the indorsement, 
and that I could not legally refuse to do so, as it was payable to /ohkn 
Lantz OR order, and not to ‘‘the order of” &e. 

Was I correct in refusing it or not? 

REPLY.—This is a question which frequently arises in practice, and we 
have heretofore discussed it at length. See Vol. 34, pp. 392, 471; Vol. 36, 
pp. 795, 863. The strict rule of law undoubtedly is, that a bank has no 
right to insist that the drawee of a check payable to order, who presents 
the same for payment, shall indorse the same before receiving such payment. 


The refusal to pay this check, therefore, was improper. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAILURES.—Failures in this country and in Eng- 
land reached their maximum in 1878 and 1879 respectively ; but while fail- 
ures in England have steadily decreased year by year from 13,113 in 1879 to 
9041 in 1882, in the United States, after falling from 10,478 in 1878 to 4735 
in 1880, an increase began, which has been steadily maintained each year, 
and promises this year to reach a total of between 8000 and gooo failures, 
due, in part, to an increase of nearly a fourth in the number of firms en- 
gaged in active business. In England, on the contrary, failures were less in 
1882 than in 1881, and less for the first six months of 1883 than for the like 
months of last year. This is, in part, due to the fact that the agricultural 
classes—which furnish a larger number of failures in England, both directly 
and indirectly than here—have enjoyed better harvests for three years past 
than in the three years 1878, ’79, 80. At the same time it appears probable 
that, while depression and the signs of over-production showed themselves at 
the same time in both countries, the general condition of trade is more pros- 


perous in England than in the United States. 
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NOTICE. 


The business of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE and of the BANKER’s ALMANAC 
AND REGISTER has been transferred to the Homans Publishing Company, 
a corporation formed under the laws of the State of New York. All com- 
munications relating to these publications should be addressed to the above 
Company, ; 

The value of these publications to their subscribers will not only be main- 
tained, but enhanced, under the new organizafion. 





LIABILITY OF BANK OFFICERS.—An opinion in the case of Mary Dovell 
against Garret A. Hobart, Receiver of the First National Bank of Newark, 
was filed on September 26, at Trenton, by Chancellor Bird, of New Jersey. 
The suit was brought to compel the Receiver to account and surrender 
property which, at the time when the embezzlement of its funds was dis- 
covered, Mrs. Dovell had placed in the hands of the Directors of the bank 
as security for any loss which might have been caused through the acts of 
her son, Louis Dovell, who was the Teller of the bank. The investigation 
and trial of the case in the United States Court exonerated Dovell, and 
James A, Hedden, the Cashier, was convicted and sentenced to State prison, 
where he is now serving out the sentence. It was shown at the trial that 
Hedden, who was Dovell’s superior officer, directed false entries to be made, 
and on the day when Dovell confessed there was a deficiency in his books 
of $95,827.07. In order to save her son from imprisonment Mrs. Dovell 
transferred the title to all her real estate in Newark together with bonds 
and securities to the amount of over $100,000. When Senator Hobart was 
appointed Receiver of the bank a demand was made to have the property 
returned. This was refused, on the ground that Dovell, being Teller, know- 
ing of Hedden’s guilt, concealing it, and allowing himself to be used by 
Hedden, was equally liable with Hedden, and, further, that a liability arose 
on her part, even though the Teller himself was guilty of no malfeasance, 
because he obeyed the commands of a superior officer when those commands 
were in themselves criminal. 

The Vice-Chancellor holds that while Dovell was under a moral obligation 
to expose Hedden, Mrs. Dovell is not a surety for a merely moral delinquency. 
The burden of proof is upon the Receiver to show Dovell’s liability, and he 
has failed to do so. While it has not been shown how the discrepancy oc- 
curred, yet not a dollar of it has been traced to Dovell’s hands. ‘‘ There is 
no proof against him,” says the opinion, ‘‘and when there is such abundant 
proof against another the court cannot force conclusions as to this Teller 
in order to reach the property of his mother. Mrs. Dovell knew nothing of 
any crime, and only pledged her property to secure the bank against her 
son’s default, and she camnot be held for the default of others of which 
she had no knowledge, and which were no part of the contract.” The 
opinion concludes by holding that the complainant, Mrs. Dovell, is entitled 
to a reconveyance of all the lands which the bank holds, and to an account 
of all moneys received by the bank for lands sold to dona-fide purchasers, 
and for all rents of any of these lands received, and for all other moneys 
received for stocks sold which were credited to the account of Louis Dovell. 
The opinioa establishes an important legal principle relative to the liabili- 
ties of inferior officers and employees, and it will probably be taken up to 
the Court of Errors and Appeals for review. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MERCANTILE LAW.—At recent meeting of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation the subject was discussed of the license 
tax imposed by several of the States and territories upon commercial travelers. 
It was asserted that the tax operates in most cases as a prohibitory tariff for 
the benefit of local jobbers and manufacturers in the several States. The 
Board concluded that as Congress has power in the premises, that body 
should be asked by memorial at its next session to apply a remedy. The 
need of a National bankrupt law was also discussed, and it was resolved to 
circulate for signatures a petition to Congress asking the adoption of a law to 
discourage insolvency; effect the largest distribution of assets at the lowest 
possible expense; bring under the supervision of the courts the handling of 
assets by the creditors; cause the abolition of the fee system of compensating 
officials ; prevent and annul preferences made for the purpose of defrauding 
creditors ; afford relief to the honest debtor; punish fraud, and expedite the 
proceedings for the disposition of assets. It was resolved to request the 
railroad Commissioners to investigate the operations of the various freight 
lines doing business in this State; their legal status and financial responsi- 
bility, and to ascertain what amendments to bills of lading are necessary to 
protect the consignors and consignees against loss, and render such contracts 
more just, equitable and protective to the business public. 


INSURANCE OF ACCOUNTS.—A new branch of insurance is suggested, says 
the Providence /ourna/, which is the insurance of accounts. It is, of course, 
in substance that the company for a certain premium, according to the magni- 
tude of the work and amount of responsibility, should guarantee the books 
of a manufacturing firm, bank, or business establishment of any kind from 
wilful or accidental error, and thus prevent defalcation or fraud. We believe 
it is the custom of many English business institutions to call in experts once, 
or oftener, during the year to examine their books, and it would reduce the 
cost, and perhaps increase the thoroughness, if it was a general precaution 
based upon the principles of insurance. Doubtless a good many frauds and 
defalcations would never have occurred but for the easy trust in a system of 
bookkeeping which affords opportunities for concealment, and that in this way 
a rigid and thorough inspection would be a benefit to the tempted cashiers 
and clerks as well as the employers. Mr. Edward Atkinson, however, believes 
that fire insurance makes more fires by lessening the penalty for imperfect 
architecture or carelessness, and perhaps there might be the same objection to 
the insurance Of accounts, aside from the fact that there are many firms who 
would not desire the details of their business to be within the knowledge of 
anybody beyond those necessary for their conduct. Still there is no essential 
reason why fraud should not be insured against as well as any other accident 
or misfortune, and possibly there will be a profitable business in this new 
branch. 

THE Paciric Coast O1L TRADE.—‘‘ The oil trade of California,” says the 
San Francisco /ournal of Commerce, ‘‘ promises to attain gigantic proportions 
in the course of a few years. The development of new wells in Southern 
California is proceeding at a rapid rate, and so valuable is the oil territory 
that a particular location in one case has been guarded by force of arms. 
A pipe line of twenty miles in length is being constructed to carry the oil 
to port, and we may soon note schooners loaded with oil arriving as rapidly 
and as regularly as those loaded with lumber. Some believe that we will 
some day eclipse Pennsylvania; but without going so far we have good rea- 
son to expect that we will stand at least second in America as an oil-pro- 
ducing region, and by consequence, second in the world. The production 
for 1882; nearly equaled 5,000,000 gallons. The production for a series of 
years has been as follows: ; 


T87QeccecesseceeneZals, 568,806 me eee lle 
TS8BOccccccce ‘6 1,763,215 ms ‘6 4,903,920 


‘* When we can once get the oil out and refine it, we will have markets 
all along the Pacific, from ves Straits to Cape Horn, and to Hobarton 
in Tasmania,” 
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A CRUDE BANK SWINDLE.—A western bank has sent to other banks a 
circular requesting information by wire of any duplicate drafts or second 
bills of exchange which they may receive from correspondents, and asking 
them to ‘‘telegraph when paid,” The bank seeks to arrest the members of 
a gang of swindlers, of whom a description is given, and whose method of 
working is set forth as follows: 

‘‘ They work by first and second bills of exchange, or original and dupli- 
cate drafts. Going to a bank, they, or one of them, pretends to be a grain 
buyer, or a cattle man from Old Mexico, and wants first and second bills 
of exchange or duplicate drafts. They then go to another town, produce the 
second or the duplicate, stating that the first, or original, has been lost or 
stolen, and deposit it for collection and have the bank’s correspondent tele- 
graph when paid. As soon as the telegram reaches the sending bank they 
get the money, go to the next town, make acquaintances, and get the first 
or original cashed.” 

That any bank should issue drafts in duplicate to any one but a thoroughly 
responsible customer seems strange. Still more so, however, is it difficult to 
understand how any prudent banker would cash one of such drafts without 
the other being in his possession, except with ample guarantee of safety. 
We venture to believe that no reader of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE is thus 
simple. 


MICHIGAN.—Col. Sylvester B. Smith, a prominent citizen of Adrian, died 
on August 27, in that city. Col. Smith was a native of Michigan, and had 
been a resident of Adrian since 1864. Active in every public movement, and 
enjoying the confidence of the community in which his life was passed, he 
was called upon to fill several important offices, being twice elected County 
Treasurer. In 1876, he became Cashier of the Lewanee County Savings 
Bank, resigniug that position in 1878 to form the banking firm of Smith & 
Tobey, in which business he continued until his demise. 


CINCINNATI.—The paid-in capital of the Cincinnati National Bank is now 
above $450,000. Although a new bank, its stock is now sought after at con- 
siderably above par. 


CHARLESTON’S TRADE AND COMMERCE.—The News and Courier’s annual 
review of the trade and commerce of Charleston, which has been published re- 
cently, shows that a business of $75,000,000 has been done, and a large num- 
ber of new undertakings of different kinds have been started. Local manufac- 
tures employ 6500 persons, and the value of their products was over $9,250,000. 
The phosphate and fertilizer business has been the largest ever known, the 
amount of Carolina phosphates imported and manufactured being 350,000 tons. 
The exports of cotton and naval stores have been the largest ever recorded, 
with one exception. The city debt has been reduced, and the value of city 
property has increased from twenty to 140 per cent. during the year. A full 
statement of the cotton mills in the State shows that 4500 persons were em- 
ployed, and that the value of the annual product was $6,000,000. Special 
reports from the whole State show that corn and cotton are not likely to ex- 
ceed two-thirds of a crop. 


TEXxAsS.—A new banking firm, under the title of the Cass County Bank, has 
been formed at Atlanta, Texas, by Messrs. B. D. Foscue and A. B. Smith, 
of Jefferson. Mr. Foscue will manage the business, with the assistance, 
when required, of Mr. Smith, whose duties as Cashier of the National Bank 
of Jefferson will not be interfered with by his new connection. 


RAILROAD BuILDING.—The Razlroad Gazette reports the building of 3550 
miles of new railroad this year to September 7. The mileage for the year 
is now fifty-three and a-quarter per cent. of that reported at the same date 
last year. It exceeds that of any year previous to 1882, except 1881 and 1872. 
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ANDREW VARICK STOUT, long prominent as a bank president and as a wealthy 
citizen of large benevolence, died September 3d, at Bernardsville, N. J., 
where he had been passing the Summer. Mr. Stout was seventy-one years — 
of age. He was a native of New York City, where he received a public 
school education. In April, 1855, he was elected President of the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, of which he had been Vice-President for a short 
time previous. He continued to fill the presidency until the first of Feb- 
ruary last, when he resigned. Mr. Stout was actively interested in many 
financial enterprises and institutions. He was a Director of the Phoenix Fire 
Insurance Company, the New York Mutual Gas Light Company, the American 
Bank Note Company, the New York and Brooklyn Ferry Company, the 
Broadway Insurance Company, and the Loan and Improvement Company. 


WILLIAM CEBRA BREESE, Cashier, from its organization in 1866, of the 
First National Bank of Charleston, S. C., died in that city on August 13. 
A special meeting of the Board of Directors was held on August 22, at 
which resolutions of regret and condolence were unanimously passed. In 
announcing its loss the bank speaks of Mr. Breese as follows: ‘‘Conscien- 
tious and faithful in all the relations of life, his loss is deeply felt, not only 
in the large circle of his family and friends, and by this institution which 
he has so long and faithfully served, but by the entire community in which 
his well-spent life has been passed.” 





NATIONAL-BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER CIRCULATION, 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on October 1, 1883, show- 
ing the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES and of LEGAL- TENDER NOTES, 
outstanding at the dates of the passage of the Acts of June 20, 1874, Jan- 
uary 14, 1875, and May 31, 1878, together with the amounts outstanding 
at date, and the increase or devrease : 

NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 
Amount outstanding June 20, 1874. ; 8 349, 894, 182 
” JANUATY 14, 1875 0000 ccccce, vocccccscccccccceces eeee «= 351, 861,450 
sé 322; 555,965 
- 352 599s 137 
Decrease during the last month......... eves sane 1,235,405 
Decrease since October 1, 1882. ....ccccccccccccccscccscccccccccccessccces 9,478,493 
LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 
Amount outstanding June 20, 1874 $ 382,000,000 
" January 14, 1875 382,000,000 
retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35,318,984 
outstanding on and since May 31, 1878... wseseeee 346,681,016 
on deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks retiring 
circulation under Act of June 20, 1874............s00004 36,821.501 
Increase in deposit during the last month 848,245 
Decrease in deposit since October 1, 1882... ob eddeeteesees 2,229,131 


JNO. JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 


* Circulation of National gold banks not included in the above, $ 743, 534. 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from September No., page 235.) 


Name and Place. President and Cashier. 


First National Bank ............ J. R. Lewis, 
Ellensburgh, WASH’N. A. W. Engle. 
First National Bank ............ J. B. Montgomery, V. P., 
Oswego, KANSAS. F. C. Wheeler. 
First National Bank............ Horace B. Strait, 
Shakopee, MINN. David L. How. 
First National Bank............ Charles J. Parker, 
Manasquan, N. J. John Terhune. 
First National Bank....... vrere Duncan T. Parker, 
Anniston, ALA. Oliver A. Elston. 
First National Bank............ J. W. Hays, : 
Elizabethtown, Ky. J. S. Grimes. 
First National Bank............ John A, Brahm, 
Petersburg, ILL. James M, Robbins. 
Second National Bank... ...... James T. Maffett, 
Clarion, PENN. N. Myers. 
First National Bank............ Conrad Graeber, 


Shamokin, PENN, 
Hill County National Bank .... J. H. Bemis, 
Hillsboro, TEXAs, 


First National Bank............ Josiah D. Payne, 

Watkins, N. Y. Edgar S. Payne. 
First National Bank............ Theo. H. Brown, 

Griswold, Iowa. Frank L. Brown, A. C. 
First National Bank............ Nelson T. Burroughs, 

Cherokee, Iowa. Roderick H. Scribner. 
First National Bank............ Jacob Gruendike, 


San Diego, CAL. C, E. Thomas. 
National Bank of 


Brookville, PENN. 


Ira C. Fuller, 
B. M. Marlin. 


Third National Bank.......... John W. Berkley, 
Lexington. Ky. O. L. Bradley. 
First National Bank........... Orlo H. Lyon, 
. Rockford, Iowa. Harry A. Merrill. 
First National Bank. ...... ..-. Samuel A. Murphy, 
Phoenix, ARIZONA. William Christy. 


Red Oak National Bank. ...... Justus Clark, 
Red Oak, Iowa. Paul P, Clark. 
Consolidation National Bank... Oliver Spencer Witherby, 
| San Diego, CAL. Bryant Howard. 
First National Bank. ...... .... Lewis Asbury Kent, 
Minden, NEB. Rush Hollis Palmer. 


George C. Graeber. 


C. E. Phillips. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIEK. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 233.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. City.—Bank of North America.. Alvah Trowbridge, Cas..F.W. Whittemore, 
ALA.... First Nat’l Bank, Montgomery. W. L. Chambers, Cas... S. M. Levin. 
: M. Sheldon, Pr H. L. Holden 
.... South Puebl 1 Bank 
CoOL South Pueblo National Bank,; 7° 7 pode Ae... 


Conn .. National Bank of \ Julius Attwood, Pr T. Gross, Jr. 
East Haddam, | Thomas Gross, Jr., Cas.. A. H. Dayton. 
DakoTA Capital National B’k, Bismarck, E. H. Wilson, Cas 


IDAHO.. Lewiston National Bank, { Nelson W. Brearley, Pr.. J. Brearley.* 
Lewiston. } W. F. Kettenbach, Cas.. N. W. Brearley. 


ILL..... Griggsville National Bank, ( Benjamin Newman, Pr.. J. McWilliams.* 
Griggsville. | W. H. Yates, V. P B. Newman. 
InD .... First National Bank, William H. English, Pr,- A. D. Lynch. 
Indianapolis. } E. F. Claypool, V. P.... J. L. Ketcham. 
. First National Bank, Cherokee. W. A. Sanford, V. P.... 
First National Bank, Newport.. Samuel C, Wendt, 4. C.. 
.. Orono National Bank, Orono.. Samuel Libbey, Pr 
. National City Bank, Boston... Samuel R. Payson, Pr... C. L. Thayer. 
. First National Bank, Plymouth. Geo. A. Starkweather, Pr. E. J. Penniman. 
.. First National Bank, Quincy... C. L. Truesdell, Cas J. W. McCausey. 
. Union City National Bank.... J. W. McCausey, Cas.... C. T. Allen. 
- Citizens’ National Bank, Edward S. Pratt, Cas.... E. P. Brown. 


Faribault. 
. Security Bank, Minneapolis.... William M. Tenney, Cas, A. J. Dean. 


First National Bank, Kirksville. John Caskey, Pr 
. Montana National B’k, Helena. S. ©. Atkinson, 4. C.... 
. City National Bank, Akron.... John F. Uhler, Cas 


Commercial National Bank 
Sansetece. Mason Evans, Cas 


.. Union Nat’l B’k, Philadelphia., W. H. Carpenter, Cas... P. A. Keller. 
.. Bradford National Bank T. H. Tomlinson, 4. C.. J. F. Merrill, Cas. 
.. First National Bank, Mercer... C. S. Barwell, Cas W. C. Alexander. 
.. Scottdale Bank, Scottdale... Henry McClay, Cas J. M. Stauffer. 
. Nat’l Exchange B’k, Providence, Nicholas Sheldon, Pr.... H. L. Kendall.* 
. First National B’k, Charleston. William E. Breese, Cas.. W.C. Breese.* 
East Tennessee National B’k, R. S. Payne, V. P W. W. Woodruff. 
Knoxville. | F. L. Fisher, Cas J. L. Glover.* 
. : J. L. Ullman, Pr H. Greathouse. 
First National Bank, Decatur. 1 Henry Greathouse, V. P.. J. L. Ullman. 


. Merchants wane mel William Pringle, Mgr.... J. Pottenger. 


* Deceased, 


> ih... 





AMERICAN IRON SHIPs.—In his testimony before the Senate Committee on 
education and labor, Mr. John Roach said that in a few days the hundredth iron 
ship would be turned out of his yard at Chester. These 100 ships represented 
in cost $35,000,000. Last year he had repaired and fitted out more ships. 
than there were in the United States navy. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 234.) 


NEw YORK CITY 





Alexander Campbell & Co.; Alex. Campbell, deceased. 
Stout & Co.; special partnership dissolved. New firm.. 
Style same. 
Bank of Southern California; now First National Bank. 
Same officers. $50,000. 
Consolidated Bank; now Consolidation National Bank. 
Same management. §$ 100,000. 


Reed, Bates & Co.; now E, B. Reed. 


Ramsey County Bank; now Nelson County Banx, Lakota. 
Dickey County Bank; suspended and assigned. 


. A. Hutcheson & Co.; dissolved. 


Bank of Chenoa (J. R. Snyder ); closed its doors Sept. 29. 

John A. Brahm; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 
management. $ 50,000, 

. W. W. Anderson & Co.; about to dissolve. 


Indiana National Bank; voluntary liquidation Aug. 25. 

Brazil Bank; winding up. 

. Scribner & Burroughs; succeeded by First National Bank.. 
Same management. $50,000 

Bank of Griswold ; dissolved. Succeeded by First National 
Bank. Theo. H. Brown, Pr. Frank L. Brown, 4. C. 


$ 50,000. 

Mathews & Lyon; succeeded by First National Bank. 
Same management. $50,000 

Bank of Olathe (Hunt, Arnott & Co.); succeeded by 
Miller, Ott & Co. 


L. M. Longshaw ; assigned. 


Smith & Tobey; now T. J. Tobey & Co. 
Turck, Winton & Co.; now W. S. Turck & Co. 
H. H. Case; removed to Rock Valley, Iowa. 


Bank of Shakopee; now First National Bank; same 
management. $75,000. 
F, E. Watson; now Watson & Myers. 


. Schulte, Hill & Nall; assigned. 


Sherman ae Bank; succeeded by Northwestern Bank- 
ing 

Milford State Bank; succeeded by Northwestern Bank- 
ing Co. 

Kent & Palmer; succeeded by First National Bank. Same 
management. $ 50,000 

Ulysses State B’k ; succeeded by Northwestern Banking Co. 


George R. Sutherland: now Bank of Campbell. Same 
management. 

T. O. Grannis & Co; T. O. G. deceased. Business con- 
tinued by C. K. Grannis and George Corties, under 
old style. 

Schuyler County Bank; now First National Bank. Same 
officers. $50,000 


Warren Savings Bank; suspended. 


Ira C. Fuller; succeeded by National Bank of Brookville. 
Same management. $50,000. 

Discount and Deposit Bank; now Second National Bank. 
Same officers. $ 50,000. 

N. Dambach & Son; succeeded by Amos Lusk. 
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Texas... Hi Hill County Bank; now Hill County National Bank, 
H. Bemis, Pr. Same Cashier. $50,000. 
ONT.... Johnston, Gale & Tisdall; now Gail & Archibald. 
“ Exchange Bank; suspended 
w , Alex. Johnston; going out of business. No successor. 
QUEBEC Huntingdon.... Somerville & Co.; now Huntingdon County Bank. Same 
management. 


MAN.... Emerson . Branch of Ontario Bank; discontinued. 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 233.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
NEw YORK CITY Produce Exchange Bank.. 
$1,000,000 Forrest H. Parker, Pr. William A. Sherman, Cas. 
ALA.... Anniston First National Bank Mechanics’ Mettonel Bank, 
$100,000 Duncan T. Parker, Pr. Oliver A. Elston, Cas. 
ARIZ. .. i First National Bank 
Samuel A. Murphy, /r. William Christy, Cas. 
COL. 00. i Carbonate Bank Kountze Brothers. 
David H. Dougan, Pr. John L. McNeil, Cas. 
DAKOTA Mandan Northern Pacific Bank.. Jesup, Paton & Co. 
Elbridge C. Cooke, Pr. Charles E, Meech, Cas. 
IpDAHO.. Galena I. Morris & Co. .......00. 
Centralia Exchange Bank ( Marshall & Co.) Kountze Brothers. 
. Nevada........ W. H. Gallup First National Bank, Chicago. 
Red Oak National Bank. . 
Justus Clark, Pr. Paul P. Clark, Cas. 
. Burr Oak J. B. Wilbur & Co....... Kountze Brothers. 
. Columbus Bank of Columbus First National Bank, 
A. H. Arter, Pr. S. N. Dwight, Cas. 
. Mount Hope... Farmers and Drovers’ B’k. Chase National Bank, 
(Anderson Bros, & Co.) 
Elizabethtown., First National Bank 
$ 75,000 J. W. Hays, Pr. J. S. Grimes, Cas. 
. Lexington Third National Bank National Park Bank. 
$ 100,000 John W. Berkley, Pr. O. L. Bradley, Cas. 
..- Hanover Hanover Bank. (H. N. Rowley) Chase National Bank. 
. Shelby Churchill, Oakes & Co.... Ninth National Bank. 
. Herman....... Grant County Bank Metropolitan National Bank. 
Rufus P, Wells, Pr. Ezra W. Snyder, Cas. 
Kansas City... Traders’ Bank 
300,000 James T. Thornton, Pr. W R. Thornton, A. C. 
. Perryville Greenwell, Cashion & Far rar. Bank of Commerce, S¢.Zou#s. 
. Beatrice....... Beatrice Savings Bank.... 
J. E. Smith, Pr. - H. Inman, Cas. 
.. Bellwood...... Northwestern Bkg. Co.. Kountze Brothers, 
N. J.... Manasquan.... First National Bank 
$ 50,000 Charles J. Parker, /'r. John Terhune, Cas. 
N. M... Lordsburg Hart Brothers Kountze Brothers. 
Ouro... Kingston...... “cioto Valley Bank Chase National Bank. 
James May, Pr. H. F. Moore, Cas. 
PENN... i First National Bank 
Conrad Graeber, Pr. Geo. C. Graeber, Cas. 
TEXAS.. Cartmell, Higginson & Co, Chase National Bank. 
Wasn’N Ellensburgh.... First National Bank 
$ 50,000 J. R. Lewis, Pr. A. W. Engle, Cas. 
Wis.. .. Galesville Bank of Galesville Bank of North America. 
Isaac Clark, Pr. W. C. Brooks, Cas. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The first month of autumn opened with as much promise as the first 
month of summer, or rather, as much as was promised for it by the speculative 
prophets. But September has ended, as June did, in disappointment, collapse 
and failure of the hopes entertained of it, and in loss instead of profit to 
those who had waited for the harvest to bring the improvement in business 
which the seed-time had failed to produce. This was partially due to the 
partial failure of the promise of large crops; but chiefly to a deeper-seated 
and more general cause, namely, continued and _ universal liquidation. N 
part of this country or Canada has escaped. It began in the West with 
a panic in provisions in June, on the failure of McGeoch, in Chicago, and 
the consequent failure of Western banks later on. That was succeeded by the 
great and disastrous telegraph strike in July, and the subsequent break in 
the stock market, ending with the failure of Ballou in New York, and the 
rescue of Wall Street by the banks, by which a panic was averted. Next 
came the Eastern States with the collapse in the leather trade on the failure 
of the Shaws in Boston during August, followed by bank failures in the 
Eastern States. September brought auction sales of cotton and woolen goods 
for account of Eastern manufacturers, and finally heavy failures in both the 
‘cotton and woolen goods commission trade in New York, retail and jobbing 
failures throughout the United States, besides bank failures and a tumble 
in stocks in Canada. 

Well-posted men in the dry-gocds trade say they fear these failures have 
only begun, although they think prices are near bottom, as the present loss 
in manufacture has materially curtailed production. But it is the shrink- 
age in values for a year past that has crippled the trade, as no one who 
carried any stock of goods could escape loss. Besides, we are informed 
‘by one of the heads of departments in the great house of Claflin, that the 
old anti-war system of long credits has become almost universal again in the 
anxiety of manufacturers to work off their goods as closely as possible on 
a declining market. Hence the dating of bills ahead four months, with an ex- 
tension of two months more, has become general. The effect has been to load 
dealers down with stocks they have not been able to sell in hard times, 
on which the loss has been enormous. At the same time the manufacturers 
went on duplicating their anti-dated goods to supply a fall and winter trade 
which they had filled up six months ago, bills for which are row falling 
due, and hence these failures. It is upon these conditions that further 
failures are predicted. Nor is this the end of the trouble. We are 
told by a large Chicago commission house that the dry-goods men of 
‘this and other cities have ‘been speculating largely in the produce markets 
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to make up losses in their own trade; and, as usual, have lost still 
more. Hence the banks cannot call in the loans to the- dry-goods trade, 
and are compelled to extend them. 

While they are not making new loans, as a rule, however, they are com- 
pelled to take care of their customers. This they are able to do ona 
phenomenally easy money market for this season of the year. In Boston and 
other New England cities the banks are refusing outside paper, no matter 
how good, as they had rather have the money idle in their vaults than risk 
it in the present unsettled condition both of financial and commercial affairs. 
They are simply taking care of their depositors and as little of that as pos- 
sible. Hence the ease of money at the season when the crops are being 
moved and in fair volume. 

Another occasion of this ease is the large amount of money taken 
out of railroad stocks and bonds by investors who were afraid of the deluge 
that has come. This money is still lying idle in bank, awaiting invest- 
ment in something that has been liquidated and will not jeopardize the ~ 
principal. There is little appearance of a rainbow in Wall Street yet. The 
‘*water” is not out of the financial sky, as it is not out of railroad stocks, 
notwithstanding the enormous shrinkage. We began the past month with as- 
surances from the big holders of these stocks that ‘‘ bottom” had been reached, 
and with their promises of a bull market on the good harvest, just as we began 
June on its anticipation. The early part of September saw a sharp reaction in 
the market, and some outside buying was done on the belief that the worst 
was over. But the strength was only on covering of enormous lines by 
heavy shorts. These were supplied by the big holders; but the supply 
lasted far beyond the demand, and the latter part of the month has seen 
almost another panic in stocks and as demoralized a market as in August. 
Prices of some stocks have not gone back to the lowest level before Bal- 
lou’s failure, because the big holders were able to support them; but others 
have gone below, led by the Villard shares, ona large deficit in the con- 
struction account and the talk of a $20,000,000 mortgage to make it good. 
This applies to Northern Pacific, but Oregon Trans-continental has broken 
even more on something worse than a deficit in construction, namely, a deficit 
in actual value. Gould is supposed to be still loaded with his shares, but 
many think W. H. Vanderbilt himself is largely out of his stocks, although 
many of his friends have them still, and the public cling to them longer 
than other stocks, under the old infatuation that a Vanderbilt stock must be 
an investment, because of the name and management. WHence, they have not 
broken so badly, although much nearer the bottom of 1877 than some of 
the then fancies. 

In addition to these demoralizing influences the railroads East and West 
have been in a state of chronic war all this month, either open, as with the 
Western roads, or secretly, as with the Eastern Trunk lines. Added to this 
still, the damage to the corn crop has further depressed prices, al- 
though the extent of damage was greatly exaggerated by the clique who 
were bulling corn in New York and Chicago, and the bears in stocks. But 
bonds are in more favor, where there is no doubt of ability to earn fixed 
charges. These have not gone off with stocks and junior bonds of doubt- 
ful security. 
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Money has scarcely ruled above two per cent., and often at one, while 
we began importing gold in the last half of the month. But neither these 
imports nor the rate of money have had any effect on prices, and do not 
promise to have soon. The Government's call for $30,000,000 bonds during the 
month, to be redeemed in December, still further guarantees an easy money 
market the balance of this year, unless something not now anticipated shall 
occur, | 

As intimated above, good harvests, as a whole, have been secured in the 
past month, though not so large as had been expected, owing to drought 
late in August and frost early in September, which reduced the estimates 
of the corn crop some 200,000,000 bushels, at least from private estimates, 
and 100,000,000 bushels by Government report. The winter wheat had al- 
ready been admitted to be seventy-five to one hundred million bushels short in 
August. But the Spring wheat harvested in September proved to be of excel- 
lent quality and larger quantity than last year, except on the line of the 
Northern Pacific Road. Other crops were large, and secured, except apples, 
which are very poor; tobacco, which was cut short twenty-five per cent. 
by frost, and beans still more. The wheat crop of the world, however, is 
estimated twenty-five per cent. short of last year, also of the past ten years’ 
average, and of inferior quality, while the price is now lower than the 
average for ten years. In addition, the rye crop of Europe is 210,000,000 
bushels short of last year. The above figures are from the World’s Agri- 
cultural Congress, which meets annually at Vienna in September, and makes 
up the world’s crops from harvest returns. This deficit more than wipes 
out the excess of reserves carried over this year as compared with last, to 
say nothing of Europe’s deficit in rye crop. These facts have led to an 
investment demand for wheat from a class who are afraid of stocks and 
are hunting for produce to invest their idle money in, where it will be safe 
from further heavy liquidation. Europe, however, has good stocks of old and 
new wheat yet, and holds off, which has been a wet blanket on our market, 
but capital has confidence in much higher average values for crop, and is 
willing to buy it for investment and hold it till Europe wants it, as she 
will be obliged to have it before another crop. This is the first time that 
wheat has been bought in this country as an investment by capital outside 
of the trade. But it has been a favorite investment in Europe for years 
whenever it went near present prices, which are below the past ten years’ 
average there as well as here. Wheat is fully liquidated, and money put in 
it, is not only safe at these prices, but sure of a good interest after three 
or four months, as the necessities of life, and especially its staff, must be 
had, let times be good or bad. The corn crop has been made to play the 
leading part in the Wall Street drama as well as in the Chicago comedy 
of errors. These are proper characterizations of both the stock and produce 
markets for the month, and frost was the leading character in both plays. 
To be or not to be damaged by it was the all-absorbing question in which 
the press took an unusually active part. The organs of the stock bulls and 
produce bears insisted that the frost had not hurt the corn at all, as it 
was either too far matured when frosts came, or frosts were not . hard 
enough to hurt it. On the other hand, and they were the more numerous, 
the organs of the bears in stocks and bulls in produce scoured the country 
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for reports of damage, and not only published them in sensational shape 
themselves, but allowed them to be telegraphed to the press of the 
country, in which they appeared simultaneously, instead of ‘‘ exclusively” 
in their own columns. As a result, corn went up on the “shorts” 
covering, and the New York holders unloaded freely, while the ‘‘ longs” 
in stocks sold out, prices went down with a rush, accelerated by the already 
top-heavy condition of the market, which had been held up on the early 
September advance by the big holders about as long as it could, had the 
frost scare not happened. Hence, the result was nearly another tragedy for 
Wall Street, though failures were not reported as the chief sufferers were 
large operators. Small ones were kept margined up where their going out 
would only be known or noticed in the room where the candle was extin- 
guished. These have been the results of what it was feared frost had done. 

The provision market, as well as oats, has hung upon corn, and moved 
up and down with it, as manufactured gogds go with the raw material, but | 
not to the same extent, as all courage, as well as surplus money not re- 
quired in their legitimate business, has been taken out of the big bulls at 
and since the failure of McGeoch-Armour’s deal in June, and of all their 
efforts since to bull hog products. 

We have already made from the last corn crop the largest hog crop we 
probably ever had, while the past three-years’ speculation and high prices 
here have brought the natural punishment in stimulating hog-raising in Europe 
until it has regained its maximum production, and, at the same time we 
have reached ours. These facts cause our packers to look forward to still 
lower prices this coming year. Hence, they are afraid to bull the market, if 
they wanted to, in order to get out of old stocks before next packing season 
opens (which is now only a month away), in which they have none too 
much time, to break the hog market as th y expect, to a point when they can 
safely pack them. This point is regarded a cent per lb. below present 
prices. It would be dangerous, therefore, to bull present stocks even if 
light. 

Cotton has also suffered from the August drought, and more than corn, 
because the dry weather was more general in the South and more pro- 
tracted. The greater damage was in Texas and the Southern half of the 
cotton belt, where the early estimates have been reduced twenty-five per 
cent.; but the estimate of whole crop is cut down only 1,000,000 bales by 
conservative judges, while 1,500,000 bales are the bulls’ figures. In either 
case the effect on prices will be slight, as the world’s supply of. old, on 
the beginning of the new crop, is 1,000,000 bales more than a year ago, while 
the consumption is now or soon will be curtailed in the present condition of 
the cotton-goods markets not only in this country but in Europe. Hence, 
a dull dragging and lower market is looked for without any large breaks 
and equally without wide fluctuations up or down, as speculation is flat. 

Petroleum has continued quite active during the month, with a_ generally 
strong market at above the old $1.10 high-water mark which ruled through 
the summer and at which it was a sale to purchase back at the low-water 
mark $1.00, between which, prices fluctuated for some time when not con- 
trolled by the Wall Street or the Standard Oil Co. pools. The latter have 
been on the bull side of late and may have held the market unnaturally 
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high; but if so, they have done it in a way, and manipulated it so that the 
speculative public have come to believe in a higher range of values as 
legitimate, and they now buy oil at or about $1.10, and talk $1.15 to 
$1.20 its actual value, although it seldom gets above $1.15, for somebody 
has too much oil to sell at that for prices to hold. 

Iron has dragged along with only occasional speculative spurts and steadily 
down until pig is nearly down to the lowest prices in 1879. Some special- 
ties find sale at old prices, but the stoppage in railroad construction, and 
the inability of old roads to make badly-needed repairs, because handicapped. 
by a killing weight of fixed charges, is general, and there are not enough 
exceptions to restore either prices or production of iron. 

Dairy products have been ‘‘ bulled”’ until they too are in a bad way, with 
prospects of an unsatisfactory and losing fall and winter trade, especially in 
butter, of which fully 100,000 packages old, hot-weather, ice-house stock is now 
on this market and unsalable either to home trade or exporters, except at a 
loss of five to seven cents per lb. on cost, beside carrying charges since 
last June. The current receipts are equal to all demands and more, while 
the dairymen of this State have a large stock of summer make back still. 
Beside, the butterine manufacturers are at work again and giving us lard or 
hog butter as they did when they swamped this market last fall and winter. 
English shippers have done the bulling in cheese, with which they loaded 
up a month ago for a rise, which followed as long as they bought. Now 
they are compelled to keep buying to hold this and the Liverpool markets in 
the face of the largest fall production of both cheese and butter ever known 
in this State. 

As to the general condition of business throughout the country we have 
only to look at the exchanges of nearly all of our large cites for the. last 
week in September, compared either with the previous week or corresponding 
week last year. The Pudlic shows that they have decreased about thirty- 
three per cent., without allowing for increased speculation outside of the Stock 
Exchange. Outside of New York exchanges were $10,000,000 less, and 
$12,000,000 less in New York for week ending twenty-seventh September, 
than for previous week. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sept. 1... $ 325,880,600 . $59,951,200 . $25,207.800 . $315,779,900 . $15,636,300 . $6,224,025 
‘¢ 8... 327,590,300. 58,528,600 . 24,682,000 . 314,892,400 » 18,540,700 *  4,487,500- 
‘f 15... 328,792,500 . 58,879,300 - 24,337,000 . 337,911,500 - 15,533,400 | 3,738,425 
“22... 331,701,900 . 55,360,300 . 26,050,400 . 318,013,400 . 15,408,300 . 1,907,350 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1883. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation 
a: @scsewe $143,730,y0O «++ $5,173,100 .... $4,213,300 .... $84,329,100 .... $ 27,803,300. 
*¢ 8.4.4... 14359765000 «24. 5,180,600 .... 4,544,200 .+-- 87,035,100 .... 27,890,200 
6 15.cee+0+  1439998,900 .+++ 4,916,800 .... 45559,500 .... 88,323,900 .... 27,765,600 
” GMievads 143,675,600 .... 45;967,500 .... 4)404)200 «eee 90,085,900 ..«- 27,307,900 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1883. Loans. * Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
a Bivccases $77,756,113 eoee $17,452,503 «e+e $68,049,173 ose $9,273,858 
* Becccosce gebercie sees 17,308,669 wees 67,187,295 acwe 9,297,071 
*¢ 1B se-ccoccee 78,107,644 sees 17,610,893 cose 68,194,317 sata 9, 3139543. 


e. Mieians w-2 —-785160,548 coos + 88,277,165 we. 68,040,644 tees 95317,5)9% 
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We append the closing quotations of leading stocks for the month : 


QUOTATIONS : Sep. 8. Sep. 17. Sep. 25. Sep. 29. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, Coup. 124%... 124% .. 113% .-. 114 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup... 118% .. 19% .. 120% .. 121 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 804% .. 82% -- 78%, .«. 79% 

N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 17% =. 117% +e 114% .. 11538 
Lake Shore......-+++. 10338 .- 10348 100% .. 102% 
Chicago & Rock Island 1234 .. 124 we 121% =~. 124% 
New Jersey Central... 82% .. 82% .. 719%6 oe 81% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 122% .. 123% -- 119% «- 121% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 1064... 106 oe 1064. 107 
a 50% .. 51% .. ox .. 51% 
North Western........ 128s 1274 + 125%... 125% 
Pacific Mail.......... 33% .. 34% 38% .. 3844 
Eric. ccccccccccecccees  — 3155 «.. 20% .. 31% 
Discounts... ......... 54 @6 .. 54@6 .. 6@6% .. 6 @ 6% 
Call Loans.....es00055 2 @2%+-- 2@2%.. 2@2% .. 2 @ 2% 
Bilis on London....... 4-3134@4.84% -- 4.82446@4.85%. 4.82@4.85 .. 4.82%@4.85Y% 
l'reasury balances,coin $120,195,008.. $118,Go0,260.. $118,474,768 .. 117,735,041 

Do. do cur. $7,040,936 .- § 7,299,255 .. $6,885,747 .. 6,807,195 

Te ee 
DEATHS, 


BREARLEY.—On August 4, aged forty-one years, JOHN BREARLEY, Presi- 
dent of the Lewiston National Bank, Idaho. 

BREESE.—On August 13, aged seventy-five years, WILLIAM C. BREESE, 
Cashier of the First National Bank of Charleston, S. C. 

DENNISON.—On August 15, aged thirty-nine years, ROBERT DENNISON, 
Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank of Warren, Penn. 

ELLIs.—On September 26, aged sixty-three years, Z. C. ELLis, President 
of the First National Bank of Fair Haven, Vt. 

GLOVER.—On August 12, aged forty-seven years, J. L. GLOVER, Cashier of 
the East Tennessee National Bank of Knoxville, Tenn. 

McWILLIAMS.—On July 31, aged eighty-one years, JAMES MCWILLIAMS, 
President of the Griggsville National Bank, III. 

READ.—On September 7, aged seventy-nine years, MATTHEW H. READ, 
President of the First National Bank of Albany, N. Y. 

SMITH.—On September 13, aged fifty-five years, C. FARQUHARSON SMITH, 
Manager of the Bank of British North America, Quebec. 

SMITH.—On September 27, aged fifty-one years, S. B. SMITH, of the firm of 
Smith & Tobey, Adrian, Mich. 

STour.—On September 5, aged seventy-one years, ANDREW V. STourt, for- 
merly President of the National Shoe and Leather Bank of New York City. 

WATERMAN.—On July 19, aged sixty-three years, JAMES S. WATERMAN, 
President of the Sycamore National Bank, III. 

WILLIAMs.—On September 26, aged seventy-three years, JosiIAH B. WIL- 
LIAMS, President of the Frst National Bank of Ithaca, N. Y. 











